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Victor Red Seal Records 


Victor Double-Faced Records 
$1 and upwards 


10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 


Records 


It isn’t any one thing, but a// things 
combined that make Vrctor quality. 


Artists Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and 
Tetrazzini are among the world’s greatest operatic stars who 
make records exclusively for the Victor. 

Sousa and his band, Pryor’s Band, and many famous instrv- 

mental soloists make records only for the Victor. 
May Irwin, Vesta Victoria, Nat M. Wills, Clarice Vance, 
Alice Lloyd and Maude Raymond are among the leading vaude- 

ville artists who make records only for the Victor. 


10-inch 
@ cents 


8-ineh 
35 cents 


Selections The choicest masterpieces of the greatest composers, 
favorite hymns, the good old songs of heart and home, 
as well as the newest and most popular selections of the day. 


ecordin Every part of every selection is perfectly recorded on 

R 4 Victor Records. It there happens to be even the 
smallest flaw, the artists sing or play the selection over again until 
every part is absolutely perfect. The artists are just as particular 
as the Victor laboratory staff to have every selection perfect. 


Materials he materials used in making Victor Records are the 
best that money can buy. The various ingredients 
form a scientific compound, particularly adapted to fine tone re- 
cording and reproduction, that was discovered only after long re- 
search and costly experiment by the Victor staff of expert chem- 
ists. Every Victor Record is carefully made by skilled workmen. 


Reproducing The result is that every Victor Record has that 
unequalled, sweet, clear, true-to-life, musical tone- 

quality which puts Victor Records in a class by themselves far 
above all competition. 


Every Victor Record is a work of art. 


ae Victor dealer will gladly play any Victor Records you want 
to hear. 


Write to us today for complete catalogues of the Victor and Victor- 
Victrola, and of 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and May Cosmopolitan. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT \AT HIS DESK IN THE OUTLOOK OFFICE 


This portrait was taken by Henry Hoyt Moore the day before Mr. Roosevelt’s 
departure for Africa, while he was reading the proof of one of his editorials 
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Although Mr. Roosevelt 
has expressed the desire to 
be regarded as a private 
citizen, it is perfectly apparent that he is not 
so regarded, and it would be absurd for 
The Outlook, because of his association 
with this journal, to ignore the fact that 
the American people, to say nothing of the 
rest of the world, considered his departure 
for Africa on Tuesday ‘of last week an 
event of National interest. Out of office, 
and with none of the prestige or power 
which the Presidential chair brings to any 
man, Mr. Roosevelt’s personal popularity 
scems to be greater than it ever was before. 
To this undeniable fact the New York 
‘Times, which has been generally a severe 
and sometimes a bitter critic of Mr. Roose- 
velt, gave expression in an admirable 
editorial published on Tuesday morning, 
entitled “Au Revoir.” The editorial 
deserves quoting in almost its entirety : 


THE DEPARTURE 
FOR AFRICA 


To Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, depart- 
ing to-day for East Africa, ... the Times 
says au revoir but not good-by. He will 
return, we are sure, with health unimpaired, 
with zeal unabated, to resume his labors 
in behalf of right and progress in his 
own land. There is no reed to tell him 
that he will carry with him wherever 
he goes the abiding affection of nearly 
80,000,000 of people. They who dislike 
Colonel Roosevelt, or think they do, scarcely 
count in the Census. Wherever he goes he 
will make friends among human beings, and 
impress everybodv with a reasonably high 
yet easily apprecizble ideal of the American 
citizen. Courage, eaergy, quick co-ordination 
of muscle and brain, persistent alertness, 
boundless sympathy, and good fellowship 
are characteristics of Colonel Roosevelt. 
Everybody likes such a man. . . . Of course 
the Nation is sorry he is going, sorry to miss 
the inspiration of his presence, the influence 
of his unquenchable vitality for even a short 
time. But he has earned his vacation, and 


while he is absent we must try to get along 
the best we can. But we say au revoir and also - 
“good hunting” with all our hearts, glad to 
think that good-by or farewell would be 
‘nappropriate. 


It was perfectly evident that this was 
the feeling of his friends, of his neighbors, 
and of the man on the street. One of 
the most interesting and touching dem- 
onstrations of this sort took place at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s home, Sagamore Hill, on the 
Thursday before he sailed. —Two hundred 
and fifty men, uniformly dressed in silk 
hats, gray raincoats, each man with a red 
carnation in his buttonhole, came march- 
ing up the winding drive to the veranda, 
preceded by a brass band and a large 
political banner inscribed with the words, 
“Roosevelt Neighbors.” They were 
voters from his home town and from sur- 
rounding towns and villages in-the county 
who had formed.a campaign club in the 
Presidential elections of 1904 and 1908. 
They had asked for an interview in which 
to say good-by, and their ‘leader ex- 
pressed the sentiment in a few well-chosen 
words. Mr. Roosevelt in his reply said 
that if a man in public office served his 
constituents, whether he were an alderman 
or a president, with the simple, honest 
qualiies which make a man a good 
neighbor, it was pretty sure that his pub- 
lic service would be a good one: | This 
unaffected and spontaneous call, with no 
political motives, of a group of his neigh- 
bors upon Mr. Roosevelt is very signifi- 
cant. Mr. Roosevelt has been a good 
President, but, better than that, he has 
been a good neighbor to every decent 
American citizen. Thousands of people 
were interested in his sailing as_ they 
would be in that of a fnendly neighbor. 
As he crossed the city from the Long 
Island Ferry to the station at Sixth Avenuc 
a.id Twenty-third Street, where he took the 
Hudson Tunnel for Hoboken, the man on 
the street called out his neighborly greet- 
ing. The’ pier and ship were crowded 
with people who wanted to see him off 
as though he belonged to the fami. 
He sailed on the steamship Hamburg, 
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of the Hamburg-American Line. “The 
managers of the Line, on their own 
initiative and without any suggestion from 
Mr. Roosevelt, sent. their head baggage 
agent and an assistant to Oyster Bay to 
take charge of his baggage from the house 
to the ship, so that he literally had noth- 
ing to carry himself, not even: a stick or 
umbrella. When he entered the state- 
rooms assigned to himself and his son, he 
found that the managers had obtained, 
without his knowledge but to his great 
pleasure and satisfaction, a number of pho- 
tographs of family groups and of views of 
his home at Oyster Bay, and had hung 
them on the walls of his room, appropri- 
ately framed, thus giving a little touch of 
home which is always grateful to the for- 
eign traveler. The Italian colony in New 
York made a formal presentation to him 
of a set of resolutions announcing their 
loyalty to American institutions and their 
abhorrence of the crimes of violence for 
which the Black Hand is just now so noto- 
rious. As the Hamburg steamed down 
the Bay a fleet of tugs chartered for the 
occasion -steamed alongside, and ferry- 
boats and other vessels were crowded to 
the rail with passengers cheering and 
waving their last farewells. Whistles 
were blown, bells were rung, and at the 
Government forts at the entrance to the 
Narrows salutes were fired from the bat- 
teries and the garnsons were drawn up 
in the military foreground. Mr. Roose- 
velt and his son stood on the bridge of 
the steamship until it was well into the 
Narrows. As an illustration of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s extraordinarily varied knowl- 
edge; it is interesting to note that he used 
his hat, asa member of the signal corps 
would use his flag, to wigwag a message 
which could be read by anybody familiar 
with the signalcode. It was ‘‘ Good luck, 
good-by.”’ 

Last week the tariff 
protective Tarirr debate began in Con- 

gress. It commenced, 
of course, in the House of Representatives, 
where all financial measures must originate, 
and was notable because it served to bring 
out elemental principles of taxation. Why 
do we have taxes? To raise revenue for the 
Government. How much revenue must 
we raise? Over a billion dollars for the 


next fiscal year. How may this be done? 
First, by reducing expenses. Second, by 
lowering or increasing taxes. Third, by 
issuing bonds. Congress is not inclined 
towards either the first or the third method. 
There remains the second—taxation. 
The -Federal Government imposes upon 
the people two kinds of ‘taxation: taxes 
on products made in this country—beer, 
whisky, and the various forms of tobacco, 
for instance—and taxes on goods coming 
from foreign countries. ‘The first are in- 
ternal revenue taxes ; the second, foreign 
customs duties. To increase the Gov- 
ernment’s revenue a measure has been 


prepared by the House Committee on 


Ways and Means, and it is called the 
Payne Bill, after the name of that Com- 
mittee’s chairman, This measure aims 
to increase the Government’s revenue by 
lowering taxes in some cases and in- 
creasing them in others, making a few 
slight changes in the internal revenue and 
many radical changes in the customs 
duties. When the Committee was con- 
vinced® that, by reason of stimulating a 
larger trade, more revenue would come 
from lower duties, it lowered the duties 
upon: certain schedules, but raised them 
on others. For this there was another 
aim than merely to provide revenue. The 
bill frankly avows that it is also a bill “ to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States.” Though the first duty of Con- 
gress is to raise revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, it proposes to maintain also a 
protective tariff. 

Last week’s_ debate 
TEA AND COCOA served to bring out the 
BEER AND wuisxy €XCellences and defects 

of the Payne Bill. The 
arguments of the high protectionists in 
the House of Representatives failed to 
discredit the wisdom of the framers of the 
bill in putting hides, iron ore, and other 
raw materials. on the free list, or in cutting 
in two the duties on lumber and steel. 
But the debate in the House and the storm 
of protest outside showed the grave objec- 
tions to imposing a tariff on certain items 
formerly admitted free, like tea and cocoa, 
and raising the duties on hosiery and 
gloves, thus increasing the cost of living. 
As usual, the poorest consumer will most 
feel this increased cost. This is_ bad 
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enough in itself, but it will also appear as if 
revenue is exacted from the consumers of 
these products in order that the brewer 
and the distiller may escape paying higher 
taxes. The bill provides for no increase 
in the taxes on beer and whisky. Nor is 
this all; the liquor interests are doubly 
favored. Barley, the raw material of an 
important part of the liquor trade, is the 
only grain cheapened by revision down- 
wards! ‘This injustice affords an oppor- 
tunity to the House “ insurgents.” ‘They 
have fought for a fairer parliamentary 
procedure than the present. They met 
with defeat in their radical reform scheme, 
although there has been some slight relax- 
ation of the rules due to their efforts. 
The “* powers that be ”’ in the House are at 
once the defenders of unjust duties and of 
unjust rules. The “ insurgents ” have now 
seized upon the glaring omission of the 
beer and whisky schedules in the Commit- 
tee’s plan for increased revenue as affording 
a chance for revenge. ‘They believe thata 
special vote on the question would result in 
the imposition of an added revenue liquor 
tax. The disposition to msist on special 
schedules is increasing. ‘Those who would 
defeat this tendency say, ‘‘ Let’s shove the 
bill through en d/oc as nearly as possible 
as itis. ‘The Senate will change it, any- 
way.’ On the contrary, separate votes 
should be had on such particularly contro- 
verted points as the maximum and mini- 
mum feature, for instance, if for no other 
reason than to show just how many tariff 
authorities believe in reciprocity and how 
many in retaliation. The week’s debate 
has shown that, in putting a number of 
raw materials on the free list and in 
halving the duties on other products, the 
Republican framers of the tariff bill have 
benefited the consumer and spiked some 
opposition guns. The debate has also 
shown, however, that the defects above 
mentioned not only burden the consumer 
but certainly constitute ammunition for 
possible Democratic success at the next 
Congressional elections. 


THE NEW COPYRIGHT The rang Copyright 
LAW Bill which passed both 
houses of Congress at 

the very end of the last session represents 
4 sincere endeavor to effect a simplifica- 
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tion of various provisions in force at 
the time of its adoption, makes a 


number of amendments to existing stat- . 


utes, and among its sixty-four sections 
presents a number of new provisions. Its 
most important feature registers a further 
step in the recognition of literary prop- 
erty. Under the old bill the copyright 
privilege was limited to two periods of 
twenty-eight and fourteen years. Under 
the new bill the second period is extended 
to twenty-eight years, thus giving an author 
the exclusive right to the publication of 
his book for fifty-six years after the date 
of its first appearance, instead of forty- 
two years, as heretofore. ‘This extension 
relates also to existing copyrights. The 
new law specifically protects “ lectures, 
sermons, and addresses prepared for oral 
delivery.” It also protects ‘“‘ dramatico- 
musical compositions, reproductions of a 
work of art, and prints and pictorial illus- 
trations ;’’ and, by express provision, com- 
pilations, abridgments, adaptations, ar- 
rangements, dramatizations or translations, 
and works republished with new matter 
are protected by copyright. Illustrations 
of foreign subjects and the original texts 
of foreign books in any language other 
than English may be freely imported into 
this country, and may obtain copyright 
without the requirement of manufacture 
here. In the case of English books, not 
only the typesetting but the lithographic 
or photo-engraving processes must be 
performed here. The admission of books 
in foreign languages without imposing the 
necessity of setting and printing them here 
before they can secure copyright is a tardy 
realization of the object of the statute of 
1891, which offered security on conditions 
which it proved impossible for non-English 
authors to conform to. It will be hailed 
on the Continent.as a measure of fairness 
and international courtesy. But, under 
the new law, as under the old law, in 
order to copyright English books in this 
country it will be necessary to manufacture 
them here. However, under the new 
law, if a complete copy of an English book 
is deposited in the copyright office within 
thirty days after foreign publication, it is 
protected for thirty days additional; and 
during this interval of sixty days the book 
may be set up and printed from type in 
this country, and thus secure the full term 
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of copyright protection. It must be borne 
in mind that Great Britain has recently 
adopted a law requiring the manufacture 
in that country of American and other 
foreign articles subject to patent as a con- 
dition of security. The act forbids the 
importation of pirated copies of copy- 
righted books, and of any books, ‘‘ although 
authorized by the author and the pro- 
prietor,’’ which do not conform to the pro- 
visions regarding manufacture ; but there 
are exceptions for the use of libraries and 
incorporated institutions, and for single 
copies for use and not for sale. In the 
case of infringement of copyright an 
injunction may be issued and damages 
be recovered; and under the new law 
book rights may be assigned, mortgaged, 
or bequeathed by law. A composer may 
withhold his music from mechanical repro- 
duction, but if he consents to its use by 
one manufacturer, any other may use it 
on payment of two cents for each part of 
the instrument employed. ‘This country 
cannot be admitted to the Berne Conven- 
tion, which represents the joint and har- 
monious action of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries on the question of literary property, 
until ic admits English books, like other 
foreign books, without the necessity of 
manufacture here. ‘To that we must ulti- 
mately come if we are to be in line with 
the sentiment of the other great countries. 
Meanwhile the present law—to go into 
effect on July 1—is an immense advance 
upon the present statute ; and the fact that 
it was passed without opposition in both 
houses of Congress is a personal tri- 
umph for Representative Currier and for 
Senator Smoot, the Chairmen, respectively, 
of the two Committees on Patents, which 
for nearly five years have been engaged in 
the study of the subject. 


The Inter- 
WHAT CONSTITUTES onal N 
BLOCKADE AND CONTRABAND? ational Na- 


val Confer- 
ence at London has now closed its sessions. 
The Conference was composed of dele- 
gates from the ten principal maritime 
nations: America, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, Japan, Italy, and Spain. The 
American delegates were .Rear-Admiral 
Charles H. Stockton and Dr. George 


Grafton Wilson, Professor of Social and 
Political Science in Brown University. At 
The Hague, a year and a half ago, it was 
decided to establish an international prize 
court which should entertain appeals from 
national prize courts. As soon as the 
international court had been decided 
upon, however, the delegates called atten- 
tion to the fact that there was not enough 
existing maritime iaw on the _ subject. 
“ Very well,” replied M. Renault, Profes- 
sor of International Law at Paris, who had 
charge of the matter; “if there is any 
existing law we will use it, and if no law 
exists we will make it.” It has now been 
made. In the first place, there was an 
attempt to apply all land warfare rules to 
sea warfare. This the London Confer- 
ence declined to do. It declared instead 
that there was an essential difference be- 
tween the two forms of belligerence. It 
did, however, enunciate certain principles 
to guide the international prize court, 
and these principles, now for the first 
time established by the common consent 
of the principal maritime nations, should 
do much in mitigating the horrors of a 
future war, in protecting neutrals and 
non-combatants, in causing prisoners to be 
treated humanely, and in keeping the con- 
flict within the narrowest possible limits. 
The Conference decided that a blockade, 
in order to be binding, must be effective, 
that it must be confined to the ports and 
coasts belonging to or occupied by the 
enemy, but that, as was urged by Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen, a notice through 
diplomatic channels of the establishment 
of such a blockade is sufficient. As to 
contraband, we are told just what is to 
constitute absolute and conditional contra- 
band. Absolute contraband is to include 
articles and implements of war and those 
which may be used in war. Conditional 
contraband is to include food supplies, 
clothing, gold and silver, fuel, and other 
merchandise: ordinarily exempt from seiz- 
ure, but which may taint a ship if destined 
for military or naval use by garrisons or 
fleets. Articles free of contraband are raw 
cotton, raw wool, and other raw materials 
of textile industries, india-rubber, raw hide, 
ores, earths, fertilizers, clays, and other such 
articles. The free list is not so large as it 
might be. The subject of contraband nat- 
urally leads to the doctrine of “‘ continuous 
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voyage ;” that is to say, that the ultimate 
destination of a neutral vessel carrying con- 
traband ought to modify action. The Con- 
ference decided that it ought not to inter- 
fere with seizure in the case of absolute 
contraband, but ought to interfere in the 
case of conditional contraband. In other 
words, military and naval stores destined 
for the enemy will taint a ship, no matter 
for what neutral port ‘it may be heading. 
Otherwise there should be no interference 
with the voyage of a neutral ship bound 
for a neutral port. 


As to the seizure 
of persons be- 
longing to the 
armed forces of the enemy who may be 
found on a neutral vessel, the London 
Conference provides that any such person 
may be made a prisoner of war, even 
though there be no ground for seizing the 
vessel. This recalls the famous case of 
Mason and Slidell, diplomatic agents of 
the Confederacy during the Civil War, 
who were seized by Captain Wilkes, com- 
mander of the United States steamer San 
Jacinto, and taken from the _ British 
steamer Trent, though he did not inter- 
rupt the passage of the Trent, as he might 
well have done. A more recent war, 
the Russo-Japanese, calls attention not 
so much to the seizure of persons as 
to the seizure of ships. In that war 
the Russians seized neutral vessels and 
sunk them on the high seas because 
there were no near-by ports to which 
to take them. The London Conference 
decided that a seized neutral vessel may 
not be destroyed by the captor, but must 
be conducted into the proper port in 
order that the validity of the capture may 
be decided. But the critics may say that 
this might jeopardize the war vessel’s 
safety or the success of the operations in 
which it is actually engaged. In that case 
the Conference decided that the neutral 
vessel may be destroyed. Ina future war 
the exception may not infrequently be 
construed, we fear, to nullify the rule. 
Finally, the Conference decided that the 
transfer of a hostile vessel to a neutral 
flag shall be valid if it takes place before 
the beginning of hostilities. As is usual 
at such conferences, the results obtained 
do not realize the expectations of radicals, 


THE MASON AND SLIDELL 
CASE RECALLED 
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but they go beyond the expectations of 
conservatives. The result represents a 


substantial success, to be accentuated 


by the minor maritime powers, which 
will, of course, be influenced by an 
agreement of the ten principal Powers. 
International law has now moved forward 
from a troubled sea to comparatively clear 
water. When every nation had its own 
definition of blockade and contraband, and 
its Own precedents for determining the 
seizure of a prisoner or a ship, naval war- 
fare was, of course, a menace to neutral 
commerce. Now, however, there is agree- 
ment and unanimous action. The prize 
court of appeal is to be provided with a 
code of law in which the most diverse 
principles of practice have actually been 
reconciled. The principles adopted will 
doubtless become known as the Declara- 
tion of London. Like the Declaration 
of Paris, the Declaration of London will, 
we believe, take its place as a landmark 
in the history of international law, 


As reported in The 


THE HOUSBCLEANING for March 

13, Friday of last 
week, March 26, was set as the day on 
which the people of Los Angeles were to 
decide by their votes whether Mayor 
Harper should be required to leave the 
Mayor’s chair. Mr. Harper, together 
with certain members of the Police Depart- 
ment, had been charged with serious 
offenses. On February 10 the grand jury 
submitted a report strongly censuring 
Mayor Harper and a part of the Police 
Commission, together with the Police 
Department, for failure to enforce the law 
agaist vice. The grand jury, however, 
found no ihdictments, because, as its report 
stated, the conditions criticised had been 
remedied since the commencement of the 
investigation. Meantime the Mayor put 
into the Board of Public Works, which is 
to have within the next four years the 
control of the expenditure of some thirty 
milion dollars, the man who was then 
Chief of Police. With a storm of protest 
against this appointment there began the 
campaign for the recall of the Mayor. 
Within a fortnight more than enough sig- 
natures than required were secured on a 
petition for the Recall election. The local 
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Municipal League, which started the cam- 
paign, offered, together with some other 
organizations, the nomination to William D. 
Stephens. After receiving his declination 
on account of his wife’s health, the organi- 
zations nominated George Alexander. As 
the campaign continued it grew more stren- 
uous. On March 9 the man whom the 
Mayor had put in the Board of Public 
Works suddenly resigned. ‘Two days 
later Mayor Harper himself withdrew, not 
only from the campaign, but from the 
Mayor’s office. Furthermore, early in the 
morning after his resignation Mr. Harper, 
with his family, left the city. His collapse 
was complete. The city was without a 
Mayor. ‘The City Council confronted a 
problem. The majority of the Council 
did not favor the Recall candidate, Mr. 
Alexander. The old-line Republican 
organization demanded the election of 
Mr. George A. Smith for the rest of the 
term for which Mr. Harper had been 
elected. On the other hand, others 
urged that by virtue of the Recall pro- 
ceedings a new election was to take place 
in any case on March 26, and therefore 
the Council had the right only to fill the 
interim. The Council, in order to await 
the return of the City Attorney, who 
was absent, and receive his advice, ad- 
journed from the 12th to the 15th, which 
was Monday. In the meantime the civil 
organizations were busy and even ser- 
mons were preached. On Monday the 
Council followed the City Attorney’s ad- 
vice. In the presence of a great crowd 
which overflowed into the street, it filled 
the office for a term of only eleven days. 
In this office the Council placed the man 
to whom the nomination had first been 
offered, Mr. William B. Stephens. Eleven 
days later Mr. George Alexander was 
chosen his successor. This is the most 
important and interesting test to which 
the Recall has been put in any city; and 
in this instance it has proved conspicu- 
ously effective. It is hardly necessary to 
say that municipalities all over the country 
are taking notice. 
TO LIMIT SUNDAY In The Outlook two 
LIQUOR-SELLING Weeks ago the proposals 
of the Committee of 
Fourteen for the Suppression of the Raines 
Law hotels as to a modification of the 
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Excise Law for New York City were de- 
scribed. ‘These proposals have now been 
embodied in a bill which has been intro- 
duced into the State Legislature. This 
bill aims to make the Sunday sale of liquor 
no longer a special privilege of the hotel. 
The reason for removing this privilege is 
twofold: first, because it encourages the 
creation of hotels which can be made 
profitable as vicious resorts; second, 
because this privilege puts at a disadvan. 
tage, and practically forces out of busi 
ness, the saloon-keeper who does not pay 
graft-money to the police for the privi- 
lege of illegal Sunday sale. As a con- 
sequence this special privilege encourages 
vice and bribery. The Committee of 
Fourteen, which has made a special study 
of the problem, recognizes the existence 
of two needs: first, the need of enforce- 
ment of law; second, the need of remov- 
ing special and artificial privileges. It has 
been charged with undertaking, through 
this bill, to establish or extend the practice 
of selling liquor on Sunday. It does 
nothing of the kind. The practice of sell- 
ing liquor on Sunday is already estab- 
lished according to law in New York. 
What the Committee undertakes to do is 
to see that a specially vicious kind of 
resort shall not have the special privilege 
of this practicc. The provisions of the pro- 
posed law are briefly as follows : The Excise 
agents of the State are to be increased in 
number from sixty to one hundred and 
fifty ; of these three-fifths (namely, ninety) 
are to be used in New York and the other 
two cities of the first class—Rochester 
and Buffalo—instead of the ten agents 
who now cover that enormous population. 
This provision aiso increases the number 
of inspectors for the rest of the State by 
one-fifth. Screens are to be removed from 
the windows of all saloons during hours 
when liquor is forbidden to be sold. The 
violation of this provision, which now is 
without penalty, is to be, according to this 
bill, punished by revocation of license. At 
present it is very difficult, in most cases 
impossibl , to get evidence as to the sale 
out of hours which will satisfy the judges. 
With this provision, the mere effort to 
conceal such violation is itself a violation 
and is punishable. ‘The bill further puts 
a penalty, not merely upon the owner or 
proprietor of a place, but upon the place 


or 
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itself. Two violations of the excise law 
within three years, or one violation of the 
law against disorderly houses or gambling, 
will put the place out of business for one 
year. The bill, furthermore, would limit 
the number of licenses, but would affect 
only additional licenses. In other words, 
it would establish a certain proportion of 
bar-rooms to the population, and in cases 
where that proportion is already exceeded 
it would make impossible the granting of 
new licenses until the population had 
increased so as to make the proportion 
allowable. The bill would require special 
payment for the license to sell on Sunday, 
and it would require this payment equally 
from saloons which are not now allowed to 
sell on Sunday and from hotels which are 
allowed to sell on Sunday. Except for 
hotels and clubs, however, it would limit the 
sale of liquor to the hours between one 
and eleven p. M. It would also refuse this 
special license to any saloon that had an- 
other room attached to it or was in any 
way connected with the rest of the build- 
ing. In other words, so far as Sunday 
sale is concerned, this bill does not extend 
Sunday selling, but limits it. It would 
drive out of existence, by the increased 
competition of decent places, by the larger 
activity of the State Excise Department, 
and by the additional expense laid upon 
hotels, the vicious resorts which now may 
legally sell liquor all day long, and substi- 
tute for them places open wide for inspec- 
tion and permitted to sell only within cer- 
tain limited hours. The bill, moreover, 
contains certain other minor provisions as 
to hotel bedrooms, the penalty for selling 
without license, and the records of the 
Excise Department, which are all im- 
provements on the present law. It has 
been proved impractical to attach to this 
bill such a local option provision as The 
Outlook would like to see incorporated in 
it. As the bill stands, however, it would 
make a great improvement in the condi- 
tions which now prevail in New Yerk 
City. It has aroused the antagonism 
of two elements—those liquor people, 
police officials, and politicians who thrive 
on graft, and some good people of the 
churches who seem to care more for the 
preservation of some doctrine of their own 
creation than they do about the ameliora- 
tion of present human conditions. The 


opposition of conscientious people could 
be understood more readily if the bill 


actually established a new legal princi . 


ple regarding Sunday observance. Since, 
however, the bill does not do this, it is 
hard to understand how this opposition 
can be rationally defended. We hope that 
the bill will be passed. 


Stories and rumors of wars, 
swift exchanges of diplomatic 
correspondence and all man- 
ner of statements in regard to its con- 
tents piled confusion upon confusion 
during last week, and it is extremely 
difficult at this distance to know what the 
actual situation is between Austria and 
Servia. For several weeks past the im- 
mediate outbreak of war has been an- 
nounced on one day, to be followed on the 
next with the declaration that final settle- 
ment of difficulties was in sight. The 
facts in the case seem to be that Servia 
has been demanding that the question of 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria should be passed upon by a 
conference of the Powers which signed the 
Berlin Treaty ; while Austria insists that 
the annexation shall be accepted as an 
accomplished fact. Meanwhile Servia 
has been mobilizing her troops and appar- 
ently preparing for war, and Austria has 
been setting her military establishment in 
order. ‘The Powers, eager to avert a pos- 
sible conflict, have advised Servia to drop 
her contention and accept the situation. 
Russia appears to have agreed without 
reservation to the annexation of the two 
provinces. Germany and Italy have put 
themselves on record to the same effect ; 
and England has been making a vigorous 
effort to bring about an understanding 
between the two countries on this basis. 
This advice will probably be accepted by 
the Servians. The difficulties of the situ- 
ation have been very much increased by 
the arbitrary character of the Austrian 
notes, which seem to have been framed in 
such a way as to inflict humiliation on Servia. 
No sufficient cause of war exists at the mo- 
ment; the danger lies in the anger excited 
in Servia by the form of the Austrian 
demands rather than by the demands 
themselves. Meanwhile it is to be noted 
that Prince George, who has been a fire- 
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brand during the entire difficulty, has re- 
nounced his right of succession to the 
Servian throne, after one of the most 
extraordinarily disgraceful careers in re- 
cent royal annals. Although only twenty- 
two years of age, he has been notorious 
for his loose living and his belligerent 
spirit. Since the outbreak of the trouble 
with Austria over the annexation of the 
two provinces, his bellicose utterances, 
quoted from time to time during the past 
few months, have attracted the attention 
of Europe, and he is well out of the way, 
not only so far as the interests of the 
Servian people are concerned, but for the 
sake of European peace. Austria is 
likely to emerge from her difficulties 
having violated the Berlin Treaty and 
then declined to submit her action to the 
judgment of the Great Powers which 
signed the treaty. 
The attention of England 
ENGLAND AND . . 
GBRMANY is still focused on the con- 
dition of the navy, and the 
immediate question at issue between the 
Government and its opponents seems to 
be whether four or eight Dreadnoughts 
shall be built during the present year. 
The naval programme outlined by the Ad- 
miralty will put the Government in pos- 
session of fourteen vessels of the Dread- 
nought type by the end of next year ; and 
since this announcement was made New 
Zealand has offered a Dreadnought, fully 
equipped, without cost; Australia has 
given the assurance that her resources are 
at the disposal of the Home Government 
in any time of emergency, and large popu- 
lar subscriptions are being raised for the 
constructior of battle-ships; and Canada 
has semi-officially intimated an offer of 
assistance to Great Britain, probably in 
the form of one or two battle-ships of 
the Dreadnought type. The loyalty of 
the Dominion is shown by the wide 
expression of feeling from all parts urging 
this action; and although the Canadian 
Government, on account of heavy ex- 
penses already incurred, would prefer to 
postpone a little the cost of co-operat- 
ing with the Home Government in naval 
or military affairs, the feeling of the coun- 
try is so strong that a definite and imme- 


' diate offer is likely to be made. The 


English view of. the seriousness of the 


situation is indicated by the fact that so 
conservative a man in the matter of naval 
armaments as Mr. Frederic Harrison 
declares that the English supremacy at sea 
must be met by a determined challenge 
within a reasonable time; that the Ger- 
man navy is not built for distant voyages, 
but as the spear-head of a magnificent 
army trained for a sudden transmarine 
descent on the coast ; that the possibility 
of the occupation of England by foreign 
invaders would be to the Empire what 
the bursting of a boiler would be to a 
Dreadnought, and that he has been com- 
pelled, in view of this possibility, to aban- 
don the anti-military policy which he 
has consistently maintained for forty 
years. Americans find it difficult to 
believe that the situation is as serious as 
Englishmen seem to regard it. If the 
safety of the British Empire were really 
challenged, this country would have a great 
stake at issue, for any real impairment of 
English power and influence would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude to the 
United States. In a speech before the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag last 
week, one of the Secretaries said that there 
had been informal discussions between 
Germany and England concerning the cost 
and extent of the naval programmes of 
both countries, and that Great Britain had 
intimated that she was ready to come to 
an understanding on the subject, but that 
no definite proposition had been sub- 
mitted, and nothing had been done. The 
speaker recalled the declaration made 
last December in the Reichstag, that Ger- 
many had always regarded the restriction 
of armaments as desirable, but did not 
believe that the present was an opportune 
time for pressing the matter, and that the 
moment Germany decided to reduce her 
military equipment below the level required 
by her position in Europe, foreign rela- 
tions of the Empire would at once become 
grave, and peace ‘would be threatened. 
The Secretary went on to say that the 
German naval programme is settled by 
law, and is planned purely for necessary 
defense, and not in any sense as a threat 
against any other nation; and the hope 
was unanimously expressed by the Budget 
Committee that German and British rela- 
tions would be increasingly friendly, and 
that excitement over naval construction 
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would not lead to any unfortunate inter- 
pretation of the attitude of either Power. 


An ingenious method of 
excommunication which 

is now pursued by the 
Holy See in the conflict with Modernism 
is illustrated in the notable case of Pro- 
fessor Schnitzer, the Roman Catholic 
Professor of the History of Dogma in the 
University of Munich. On account of his 
published assertions of the freedom of 
academic teaching in criticism of the 
Pope’s Encyclical Passcend:, there was first 
issued against him the edict of “ interdic- 
tion from all sacraments, active and pas- 
sive ;” and the Catholic students of the 
University were forbidden to attend his 
lectures. He was forced in consequence 
to discontinue his lectures; and the 
Bavarian Government postponed the issue 
by granting him leave of absence, with 
the expectation that subsequently he 
should be transferred to a chair in phi- 
losophy, so that he might lecture to 
non-theological students. But hardly 
had the Holy See learned of this plan 
when Schnitzer was notified by the 
Archbishop of Munich that all lectures by 
him of any kind were prohibited, in or out 
of the University, on pain of instant ex- 
communication. He was not required 
thereby to make a recantation ; but if he 
says anything more, excommunication fol- 
lows, as it were, automatically. A single 
lecture more cuts the thread by which the 
sword is suspended over his head ; another 
word, and he becomes his own execu- 
tioner. It requires an unusual kind of 
courage to meet this dilemma of silence 
or excommunication ; for many plausible 
reasons might be urged for silence which 
could not be considered as motives for 
recantation. But Professor Schnitzer 
seems to be not only a scholar of luminous 
intellectuality, but also a man of moral 
fiber. He at once published a declara- 
tion that he considered the prohibition a 
violation of all his civil and academic rights, 
and that he should proceed with his lec- 
tures. At this juncture, however, the Ba- 
varian Government diplomatically stepped 
in. It has on its hands the difficult task 
of keeping itself in favor with the political 
party which is dominated by the influence 
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of the Roman Catholic prelates, while at 
the same time avoiding formally surrender- 
ing to the Church the hberty of teaching in 
the universities. “~The Government seems 
to have been actuated also by the fear that, 
if Professor Schnitzer should be allowed 
to resume his lectures, a demonstration in 
his favor would again be made by the 
students. The student body stands for 
the teaching freedom of the universities, 
and it is not embarrassed by diplomatic 
considerations. So the Bavarian Govern- 
ment has put off the issue by granting 
Professor Schnitzer enforced leave of 
absence for an indefinite period, in order 
that he may resume his work on the subject 
of Savonarola. As arepresentative Mod- 
ernist, he might recall Savonarola’s answer 
when, on the morning of his martyrdom, 
one of his followers asked him what the 
issue would be. Savonarola said, “‘ The 
issue of this day’s proceedings is death ; 
in the end, victory.” Meanwhile, as we 
are informed, Professor Schnitzer quietly 
bears the ban put upon him, not willing to 
submit himself to it nor to make any re- 
cantation. He has no intention of becom- 
ing a Protestant, but will remain im spirit 
and hope a Catholic still. 


The action taken March 18 by 


A md the Northern New Jersey Con- 

gregational Association makes 
that day a historic date in the annals 
of Congregationalism. ‘The Membership 
Committee unanimously recommended 
that the Unitarian Congregational Church 
of Hackensack be admitted to membership 
in the Association. It was explicitly stated 
that the Hackensack church was making no 
surrender of its Unitarian beliefs and con- 
nections ; that there was no compromise 
of theological differences either on their 
part or on the part of the Association ; but 
that the applicants, finding themselves in 
sympathy with the spirit and aims of their 
Congregational neighbors, desired _relig- 
ious fellowship with them in common 
work for the same ends in loyalty to the 
cause of Christ. The unprecedented case 
thus presented was discussed for more 
thananhour. ‘The difficulties stated were 
mainly technical, caused by the novelty of 
the proposed double denominational con- 
nection. As to theological differences, 
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the right of latitude long recognized in the 
Association was appealed to, and empha- 
sis was put on the evangelical basis of 
fellowship given by Jesus, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother:” In the 
course of debate there seemed to be some 
difference between Congregationalists to 
the manner born and those drawn from 
other denominations. ‘The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was finally adopted 
by a large majority vote, which, as some of 
the minority stated afterward, would have 
been larger had they mere fully under- 
stood the applicants. Such an event has 
not come unheralded. During the last 
twenty-five years, since the schism in the 
historic Church of New England, which 
dates from 1805, signs of a mutual ap- 
proach of the two separated households 
have multiplied, especially in the last 
decade. ‘They have each moved off the 
ground on which they parted. In aban- 
doning the Calvinistic conception of the 
mutual externality and apartness of God 
and man for the theistic conception of 
man in God and God in man, the Trini- 
tarian and the Unitarian are now, as was 
said in The Outlook six years ago, nearer 
to each other than either of them to his 
ancestor in 1805. Here and there an 
individual pastor and church have given 
practical recognition of this. The action 
taken at Newark will be remembered as 
the initial precedent of the larger reunion 
that will ultimately end a schism that has 


wrought evil as well as good—breeding, 


as Dr. Munger wrote twenty years ago, 
‘* Pharisees on one side and agnostics on 
the other.” ‘The indignation at this re- 
approach which certain religious journals 
have been expressing for a year and more 
is not the first case in Christian history in 
which the work of the Holy Spirit has 
been attributed to an unholy agent. 


The conviction of Colonel 
Cooper and his son in 
Nashville of the crime of 
murder in the second degree indicates a 
change of sentiment in the South toward 
shooting affrays between men of social 
prominence. It has been said again and 
again that, no matter what the evidence, 
a Southern jury would not convict on this 
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charge ; that the so-called street duel was 
a recognized method of vindicating honor 
assailed. But this jury—and it was nota 
jury of high mental training, if one may 
judge from the fact that jurors who had 
read about the case in the newspapers 
were not allowed to serve—weighed the 
evidence with great care and did its duty 
faithfully and conscientiously. ‘That the 
result was a compromise between those 
inclined to stand out for a verdict of 
murder in the first degree and those who 
wanted to impose a lighter penalty than 
the twenty years’ imprisonment finally 
agreed upon in no way detracts from the 
honesty and fairness of the jury’s delib- 
eration. Indeed, it seems certain that 
the provision of the Tennessee law which 
permits the jury to fix the punishment as 
well as the degree of crime worked bene- 
ficially to encourage a final agreement. 
Without such a provision a disagreement 
and an immensely expensive and trouble- 
some second trial would probably have 
been the sole result. Every effort was 
made by able counsel to show that the 
Coopers were the attacked and not the 
attackers, but in view of the admitted 
open threats of Colonel Cooper to ex- 
Senator Carmack, practically amounting 
to a challenge to a street encounter, the 
jury were justified in their verdict. Na- 
tionally, the value to Tennessee is in 
showing that in that State law is re 
spected, that the citizen is not allowed to 
avenge by murder his private grievances, 
and that the shooting affray is regarded as 
even less defensible than the old-fashioned 
duel. 
Lieutenant E. H. 
SOUTH POLAR RECoRD Shackleton, of the 
British navy, who 
sailed from England in the Nimrod on 
July 30, 1907, has carried his country’s 
flag to a point only one hundred and 
eleven nautical miles from the South Pole. 
This would be a little under a hundred 
statute miles; and as in popular accounts 
of polar expeditions the distances are 
usually given in statute miles, we should 
take the second figure in comparing the 
new Southern record with the Northern 
record of about two hundred and twenty- 
five miles from the Pole; in latitude, 
Shackleton’s Farthest South is 88° 23’, 
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Cagni’s Farthest North 86° 14’. Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton hoisted the Union Jack 
presented to the Expedition by the Queen 
at a point looking out over a great plain 
stretching southward towards the Pole, 
with no mountains visible. He says that 
the geographical South Pole is doubtless 
situated on a plateau about ten thousand 
feet above the sea level. ‘The attempt 
for the Pole was made by dog-sledges in 
a journey of over seventeen hundred miles 
from the base of supplies, and occupied 
one hundred and twenty-six days. Forced 
marches were necessary on the return 
journey, and the party suffered severely 
from blizzards, extreme cold, and short 
rations. The Siberian ponies taken on 
the ship proved valuable as carriers of 
supplies, and themselves furnished food 
on the return. Another novel feature of 
the expedition was the use of a motor car 
in establishing provision depots. It must 
not be thought that the expedition had as 
its sole or even main object the making 
of a new record of Farthest South. It 
had a serious, scientific purpose in carry- 
ing further the survey described in the 
story of the voyage of the Discovery 
(Captain Scott), ended in 1904. In fact, 
the Shackleton advance began exactly 
where that of Scott (in whose expedition 
Shackleton had a share) stopped, and con- 
tinued the advance for about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The addition to the 
world’s geographical knowledge is con- 
siderable. An immense glacier forty miles 
wide and ten thousand feet high was 
ascended before the great plateau was 
reached. Eight distinct mountain ranges 
were discovered. The volcano of Mount 
Erebus.was closely examined, with its old 
and new craters. The new crater is half 
a mile wide, and ejects vast volumes of 
steam and gas to a height of two thousand 
feet. The geological discoveries included 
coal, and resulted in a remarkable collec- 
tion of specimens. The meteorological 
observations were also notably interesting. 
Finally, the South magnetic pole was 
accurately located by an independent trip 
from the Nimrod, under Professor Davis, 
which traveled about twelve hundred and 
fifty miles. The magnetic pole is at latitude 
72° 25’, longitude 154° east. Scientists 
and explorers seem united in the belief 
that there is now really more worth know- 
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ing to be gleaned from the Antarctic than 
from the Arctic Ocean ; and such a brilliant 


achievement as that now recorded will, it | 


is thought, promote further effort in this 
direction. 


Citizens of New York 
City who want to be 
proud of their com- 
munity may find a certain stimulus in read- 
ing the thirty-ninth report of the Trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. First, 
it records the laggest attendance of visitors 
in its history—eight hundred and seven- 
teen thousand persons during the year. 
Second, it records the largest number 
of accessions in its history—fifty-six hun- 
dred objects of art. Thirdly, it records the 
inauguration of a policy of special exhibi- 
tions. This began with the exhibit last 
spring of over one hundred and fifty of 
the works of the late Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens, followed two months and a half ago 
by the exhibit of Contemporary German 
Art, and to be followed later by the Hud- 
son-Fulton Art Exhibition. Finally, and 
most important of all, the year has seen an 
increased co-operation with the public and 
other schools, as may be gathered from 
the number of students who, during the 
tweivemonth, have visited the Museum 
in classes accompanied by their teachers. 
The number exceeded fifty-six hundred, 
an increase of no less than thirty-four 
hundred over the number for the previous 
year. This co-operation between the 
Museum and the schools logically follows 
the co-operation between the Museum and 
the city, under which the city has provided 
buildings and a substantial part of the cost 
of maintenance, while the Museum has 
provided the collections of art and a con- 
siderable part of the cost of administra- 
tion. It is not always remembered that, 
while the Museum’s beneficiaries, of 
course, include the many visitors to New 
York from all.parts of the country, the 
primary beneficiaries are the people, old 
and young, and especially the young, 
of the metropolis. The citizens have 
a voice in the conduct of the Museum 
through their chosen representatives, first 
of all, because they are actively. repre- 
sented in the Museum’s management by 
the Mayor, Comptroller, and President of 
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the Parks Department; and, second, 
because some of their fellow-citizens have 
been public-spirited enough to contribute, 
without compensation, as officers of the 
Museum, both their personal services of 
time and energy and the service of their 
means to its support. All this is empha- 
sized by the increasing intimacy of the tie 
between the Museum and the children of 
New York City citizens. The large 
attendance is due in appreciable degree to 
the opportunity now afforded by the 
Museum for expert guidance. Six months 
ago a lady, well equipped for the work, 
Mrs. Lucy O. Perkins, was appointed by 
the Trustees to facilitate instruction to 
school children, and also to meet the 
demand from others who might wish to 
be shown over the Museum. To public 
school teachers and pupils Mrs. Perkins’s 
service are given free; to all others a 
nominal charge of twenty-five cents per 
person is made, with a minimum of a 
dollar an hour. The opening of the 
Museum on Saturdays continuously from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. has also given increas- 
ing convenience and satisfaction to the 
public, but especially to the children. 
/ 

Several of the newspaper 
paragraphers have been 
making merry over the alleged state- 
ment by The Outlook that “ Stephen V. 
White was a great bull, and he also died 


poor ;” the fact being that Mr. White is 
not only alive, but a man whose usefulness, 


A CORRECTION 


Wwe may hope, will long continue. It 


may be as well for The Outlook to 
state: first, that the words above quoted 
and attributed to it were never used in 
The Outlook at all; and, secondly, that 
the phrase actually used occurred in the 
third of Mr. C. Norman Fay’s extremely 
interesting signed articles called ‘ Plain 
Tales from Chicago,”’ and was, in all prob- 
ability, rather an unfortunate phrasing than 
an out-and-out error as to fact. Mr. Fay 
was speaking of three or four men who 
had acquired wealth quickly and lost it 
quickly, and his phrase, if taken literally, 
included Mr. White with one or more of 
the number who had died poor. We are 
sure Mr. Fay would join with us in ex- 
pressing regret that the error should have 


occurred and in expressing also the best 
wishes for Mr. White’s continued health 
and prosperity. As Mark Twain remarked 
once on a similar occasion, the reports of 
Mr. White’s death seem greatly exagger- 
ated. 


The gradual disappear- 
ance of the old-fashioned 
“bus” and the old-fash- 
ioned driver from the streets of London 
will be mourned by a host of Americans 
who have learned that there is no better 
way of seeing the great city and getting 
its atmosphere than by trips on the top 
of omnibuses in every direction. Many 
Americans will also deplore the rapid dis- 
appearance of the hansom cab, which has 
long been not only a great convenience 
in London, but a notable feature of life tn 
the English metropolis. Many an Ameri- 
can, by way of emphasizing the contrast 
between the extravagant prices of cabs in 
this country and the very moderate prices 
in London, has found infinite satisfaction 
in holding up his hand and stepping into 
a cab for the mere satisfaction of driving 
two miles at a cost ‘of thirty cents! But 
these pleasant days and ways are rapidly 
passing ; and just as the horse omnibus is 
disappearing before the onslaught of the 
motor bus, so the hansom cab is giving 
way to the motor cab, of which more than 
four thousand have appeared in the last 
two years, and the number of which is 
increasing at a rate most disastrous to the 
hansom cab business, the profits of which 
are said to have been reduced fifty per cent. 
What with underground tubes which cover 
three or four miles in a very few minutes, 
and motor buses and cabs which dash 
through the streets at two or three times 
the pace of their predecessors, the good 
old days of getting about London will 
soon disappear into the past which has 
swallowed up the stage-coach of Sir Roger 
de Coverley and the old wayside tavern 
of the times of Mr. Pickwick. Science, 
which brings many conveniences and re- 
duces the labor of life, exacts its own price 
in the disturbance of ancient values and 
the destruction of ways and means grown 
dear to generations of people by long 
familiarity. 
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SOCIALISM 
A FORECAST AND A PROGRAMME 


As soon as a cult reaches the stage 
when it is conscious of its influence and 
yet feels itself a minority, its members, no 
matter how much they differ among them- 
selves, unconsciouslv defend one another 
against criticism. Socialism has reached 
that stage. There is a vast difference of 
opinion among Socialists on very material 
matters; but as soon as the opinions of 
any one is severely criticised, all other 
Socialists feel called upon to resent the 
criticism. This has been recently illustrated 
by the effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s first edi- 
torial article on Socialism, which was printed 
in The Ou\f8ek for March 20. Although 
in that article he made it very clear that 
he was attacking only a certain group 
which he called extreme or advanced, a 
score or more of Socialists have thought it 
necessary. to express in language more or 
less forcible their resentment, as if he had 
imputed to them the ideas which he 
found offensive. Without waiting to read 
the second article, which pointed out the 
places where many Socialists stand on 
firm ground, they impetuously rushed to 
the defense of all to whom the name 
Socialist was attributed. \ 

Because of this wide difference of 
opinion among Socialists, it is impossible 
for any one who tries to think clearly to 
state the Socialist position in such terms 
that all Socialists will agree to it. Instead 
of attempting to do so ourselves, we shall 
try to put here in brief form the position 
that is taken by Mr. Morris Hillquit in his 
recently published volume, “ Socialism in 
Theory and Practice.”*. Mr. Hillquit’s 
book is divided into two parts. The first, 
the Socialistic Philosophy and Move- 
ment, undertakes to state the theory on 
which Socialism is based. The second, 
Socialism and Reform, discusses those 
particular measures of reform which 
Socialists regard as temporary measures, 
but which they think will alleviate condi- 
tions during the transition from the 
present social order to the one they pre- 
dict. In epitomizing this book we shall 
devote our chief attention to the first part, 
which is fundamental. 

‘Socialism in Theory and_ Practice. By Morris 


llillquit. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50, net. 
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Mr. Hillquit begins by recognizing that 
society has continuously progressed. “ We 


have reached a state,” says he, “vastly . 


superior to all conditions of the past.” 
The predominant factor now is the “ pro- 
duction of goods for exchange.” Once 
that was a function of the individual ; but 
now, by virtue of the development of 
machinery, it has become the function of 
men in the mass. Even “ the individual 
capitalist yields his place . . . to the cor- 
poration and the trust.” Still, though all 
useful members of society produce wealth, 
* only a comparatively small number of 
individuals share in it.” So that now, 
“although the production of wealth is 
practically socialistic, its. distribution is 
entirely individualistic.” Mr. Hill- 
quit adds, “ And this contradiction be- 
tween the modern methods of production 
and distribution is the only real issue 
between the individualist and the socialist 
in the domain of economic discussion.” 

In order to understand what the Social- 
ist proposes Mr. Hillquit believes it neces- 
sary to trace the course of social progress. 
Under feudalism the lord provided protec- 
tion. He built his castle and led the 
armed men. In return the agriculturist 
provided crops and was bound to furnish 
military force. Gradually, however, with 
growth of alliances and kingly power, 
there came to be less and less need of the 
service which the lord rendered. Yet he 
demanded of the agriculturist the tradi- 
tional quota of crops and military service, 
or its equivalent. The growth of towns, 
however, increased the power of the mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ guilds—repre- 
senting the newly rising dJourgeotsic. It 
was the dourgeoisie who now fought the 
battle for justice. The right of the indi- 
vidual was asserted against the right of 
landed privilege. So individualistic ethics, 
individualistic laws, individualistic politics, 
and individualistic industry became the 
ideals. 

But with the establishment of machin- 
ery as a determining force in industry 
a new battle becomes necessary. Mr. 
Hillquit even goes so far as to say that 
‘the earlier merchant and manufacturer 
had some sense of commercial probity. 
‘The modern trust magnate has none.” So 
follows Mr. Hillquit’s conclusion, that not 
only must new social ideals supplant the 
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individualistic ideals in ethics, law, politics, 
and industry, but that the ownership and 
control of productive wealth must pass 
from the individual to some collective 
body. He recognizes that this collective 
body need not be the State. It may be 
some other group—the community, the 
municipality, or some other body. Never- 
theless he recognizes also that the State 
as such may survive. Although in one 
place he seems to think that with the 
absence of private ownership of capital, 
crimes against property will cease and 
therefore the State as a coercive force will 
cease, in another place he seems to think 
that the State will still need to survive 
as a coercive force to collect taxes and 
direct industries. At this vital point his 
thinking—or at least his writing—is not 
clear. 

With the establishment of collective 
ownership there will arise the question as 
to distribution. This, Mr. Hillquit says, 
is ‘‘ what is considered as the crucial point 
of Socialism by the opponents of that 
philosophy.” . As we have indicated by 
quotation, it is a point which Mr. Hillquit 
himself considers crucial. It concerns the 
‘only real issue between the individualist 
and socialist.”” And yet he acknowledges 
that Socialists on this point hold no com- 
mon opinion. He adds, however, that 
“to the Socialists the old communistic 
motto, ‘ From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his need,’ generally 
appears as the ideal rule of distribu- 

It is on at least two vital points that 
The Outlook takes issue with Socialism as 
Mr. Hillquit presents it: first, with the 
proposition that collective ownership of 
wealth shall be obligatory—a requirement 
of the State; second, that distribution of 
wealth shall be either on a basis of time 
checks or on a basis of needs. We do 
not state here the grounds for our objec- 
tions. We do not state our objection to 
details. The objections we name concern 
vital points, and they are grounded on 
what we believe to be lasting principles. 
That these objections are directed against 
Socialism as a system we think is plain 
from this outline of that system by one 
who speaks responsibly as a member and 
recent candidate of the Socialist party in 
America. 


3 April 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 
JESUS FORGETTING HIMSELF 


At the Pavement, which was called in 
the Hebrew Gabbatha, all the forces of 
selfishness and wrong were at last con- 
fronted with the one power they could not 
conquer. ‘ Ye have heard the blasphemy , 
what think ye?” ‘“ Prophesy, who is it 
that smote thee ?”” “ We found this fellow 
perverting the nation.” ‘* What is truth ?” 
* Away with him, crucify him.” These 
cries and questions from priests, mob, and 
governor tell how bigotry, cruelty, false 
hood, materialism, and vindictiveness were 
joined together and arrayed against their 
common enemy. The most powerful, 
respected, and honored men of the com. 
munity were in that assemblage. Mutually 
distrustful and contentious at other times, 
on this occasion they were as one. They 
were not eager merely to torture and de- 
stroy this Galilean’s body ; they wanted to 
reach and destroy the power of his spirit. 
So they subjected him to agony that they 
might make him weak; they subjected 
him to shame that they might end his 
influence ; they put him to the death of a 
malefactor that they might wreck his 
career. And all the ume they were har- 
nessing his power, spreading his influence, 
and crowning his life with glory. In the 
agony, the shame, the death, they were 
offering his spirit new avenues of service. 
These apparently triumphant men were 
impotent because they had no thought 
except for their own interests; and the 
Galilean carpenter was victorious because 
he was concerned for everybody but him- 
self. 

So dominant has this figure of the Naza- 
rene become in the world that we cannot 
see him as he appeared to his contempo- 
raries. ‘This young rabbi, from whose 
birth almost the entire civilized world now 
reckons time, was in public life for no 
more than three years, in an obscure land, 
among a subject people. He held no 
office. He left no written words. He 
administered no enterprise. He simply 
talked with men as they gathered about 
him, and went about doing good. In his 
manner of life and his “mode of speech he 
was a man of his race and his time. In 
neither manner -nor speech does there 


appear from the record any sign of eccen- 
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tricity. On the other hand, it is clear 
that in spirit, in ‘character, in bearing, he 
was oOverpoweringly distinguished. He 
was filled with the love of life. He de- 
lighted in beauty of field and sea. He 


took pleasure in mingling with men. Yet,’ 


when he found an ascetic recluse in the 
wilderness preaching righteousness, he 
came forward and put himself on his side. 
He was a man of peace. Yet, when he 
found a gang of grafters making money 
out of the poor by securing a special 
privilege—an illegal franchise we might 
call it—from the temple authorities, he 
spilled their money, assaulted them with 
a whip, and single-handed sent them 
headlong out of the temple. He was a 
man of energy and unusual vitality; and 
this superabundant health he made con- 
tagious. Wherever he went he left the 
sick stronger, the blind happier, the de- 
spondent more hopeful. And in the 
men whom he gathered about him as 
his friends he put, somehow, his own 
spirit. If we had no word of his trans- 
mitted to us, we should nevertheless know 
him essentially from his acts and from 
his effect on these men. To maintain a 
life of this sort to the end meant, when it 
encountered bigotry and cruelty and false- 
hood and materialism and vindictiveness, 
an issue of suffering and violent death. 
To keep unchanged the course on which 
he had started—the course of service— 
meant tragedy. Crucifixion was the ex- 
treme measure of the resistance which 
such a course was sure to meet. 

What happened on the first Good Fri- 
day near Jerusalem could not happen in 
America to-day. It-could hardly be re- 
peated in Russia; certainly in no civilized 
country of Christendom. Nevertheless 
the man who to-day undertakes to mold 
his actions by the single rule of service 
will find his way obstructed by customs, 
traditions, vested rights, by prejudice and 
self-interest, by passion and lawlessness. 
And if he pursue his course to the “ last 
full measure of devotion,” he may find 
that there is more than one way by which 
@ man may sacrifice his life. 

Those whom he has sent into the world 
as he was sent have not lost energy in 
self-pity. “ Weep not for me,” said he, 
as he went to his death; “ weep for your- 
sclves and your children.” He did not 


pity himself; he did not seek pity from 
others. He was too busily engaged on 
his Father’s business. Even as the nails 
sank through his flesh his thoughts were 
not for himself but for those whom he 
even then might serve: “‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 


“DEAR OLD FITZ, TO BE 
SURE” 


Many people who love good writing for 
the sake of its aroma, so to speak, kept 
Wednesday of this week in memory of 
one of the most individual and fascinating 
of English writers, who invested every- 
thing he touched with a certain distinction, 
steeped his work in his own personality, 
and gave it an atmosphere as distinct as 
that which invests the work of George 
Borrow or of Sir Thomas Browne. The 
author of the English translations of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, who was 
born on March 31, 1809, was not a 
great writer in the sense of having pro- 
jected and completed original works of 
the first importance in idea and in form ; 
but he was an adapter, a translator of 
genius, and his work is quite as important 
as the original work of many men of even 
the second rank, and much more dear to 
a great many lovers of good English. 
Reinforced by his deeply interesting life 
as a student and his unique personality, 
Edward FitzGerald’s verse and letters 
will probably survive work of much more 
striking quality. 

Unfortunate in his domestic relations, 
he was singularly fortunate in his friend- 
ships. He was born with the gift of 
loving men and winning their love in 
return; and between him and many of 
the most distinguished writers of his period 
there were ties so intimate that it seems 
almost sacrilegious to comment upon them. 
At the very end of his life, in response to a 
question asked by his daughter as to which 
of his friends he loved most, Thackeray 
instantly replied, “‘ Why, dear old Fitz, to 
be sure !”” The tenderest side of Tennyson 
was turned toward him, although FitzGer- 
ald did not spare the poet laureate the frank- 
est criticism when he was at the very height 
of his great reputation. Tennyson. dis- 


appointed the expectations of both Carlyle 
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and FitzGerald because he devoted to the 
annals of the Round Table and to plays 
the genius which they felt ought to have 
been given to subjects of more vital in- 
terest. Carlyle’s remark on reading the 
‘‘ Tdylls ” was not a very polite one; it 
was certainly not the kind of comment 
Tennyson was in the habit of hearing, 
either in drawing-rooms or out of them. 
But Carlyle, speaking with his usual 
exaggeration, only meant to express his 
disapproval of the subject with which the 
poet was dealing; and Tennyson is re- 
ported to have said that FitzGerald’s 
critical attitude toward his later work was 
taken when he ceased to submit that work 
to FitzGerald for criticism before publica- 
tion. 

FitzGerald went into residence at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, at a fortunate 
hour ; for no greater prosperity can befall 
a young man than to become one of a 
group of able, aspiring, and ardent youths, 
bound together by kindred tastes and high 


-aims‘in the warm, frank, stimulating fel- 


lowship which kinship of nature and_pur- 
suit among men of imagination always 
breeds. Dr. Christoper Wordsworth was 
then, Master of Trinity, and the very incar- 
nation of the dignity of Oxford and the 
majesty of the college Don. The irrever- 
ent undergraduates of the time, taking a 
hint from his peculiar pronunciation in 
reading the responses in the Litany in 
chapel, called him the *‘ meesirable ” sinner, 
as they called his brother William the 
“meesirable”’ poet. Chief among Fitz- 
Gerald’s friends in those early days was 
Thackeray, whose rooms were on the 
ground floor of the court of Trinity near 
the chapel. Not far away were Thomp- 
son, who afterwards became the distin- 
guished Master of Trinity ; Charles Buller, 
a young man of great promise and charm, 
in whose education Carlyle had a hand, 
but who was to die prematurely ; Freder- 
ick Maurice, one of the most capacious 
and fertile minds of the time, with a cer- 
tain vagueness which had its root in the 
breadth of his vision, of whom Carlyle 
said that he was always beating the bush 
and never starting the hare, and of 
whose preaching an elderly Englishman 
in New York City recently said that he 
never quite understood it, but that it 
always refreshed and invigorated him; 


James Spedding, the editor of Bacon, who 
was to die by accident at the height 
of a career of high distinction; Richard 
Milnes, who later became Lord Houghton, 
whose breakfast-table was for many years 
a focal point in London society, where one 
met the latest eminent criminal,  distin- 
guished scholar, or sensational writer. 
Houghton always believed that he had the 
making of a.statesman, and expected to 
enter several Cabinets. After one of his 
successive disappointments in this respect, 
Carlyle, to whom he complained, said, 
‘* The only office you ought to have is that 
of President of the Society for the 
Amalgamation of ;Heaven and Hell.” 
Last, but not the least, were the Ten. 
nysons—Frederick, Charles, and Alfred— 
though intimate relations were not estab 
lished between the brothers and Fitz 
Gerald until a later date. Thackeray, 
writing afterwards of the affectionate rela 
tions which began4at this time and in 
almost every case continued«to the very 
end, said, ‘‘ What a passion*rour friend 
ships were !”’ 

FitzGerald combined with a genius for 
friendship a love of privacy, and became a 
recluse with occasional excursions into the 
homes of his friends and occasional visits 
from them. One of his most notable 
early visits was that at the home of Sped- 
ding in the Lake region, with Tennyson 
as a fellow-guest—a golden time in which 
there was incessant talk, much reading 
aloud, and continuous smoking. ‘Tenny- 
son had his little red book with him, and 
out of it read to his friends the verses 
which later he was to give the world with 
a generous hand. He objected to Sped 
ding’s reading, declaring that he read as if 
his mouth were full of bees. It was 
characteristic of FitzGerald that when he 
was at Stratford with Tennyson in 1840 
he was more affected by the old foot-path 
aeross the tields from Stratford to Shot 
tery, along: which Shakespeare must have 
gone in his courting days, than by the 
more impressive buildings or associations 
in the old town. Carlyle described Fitz 
Gerald as ‘a lonely, shy, kind-hearted 
man who dispensed the sacred rites of 
hospitality with a kind of Irish zeal or 
piety.” 

The marriage to Miss Barton was 4 
blunder. FitzGerald was about as wel 
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fitted for marriage as for leading an army. 
He had one theory of married life and 
Mrs. FitzGerald had another. Neither of 
them had the slightest power of adapta- 
tion; and after trying to live together in 
town and in the country, with numerous 
separations, they parted for life, always 
speaking of one another in the most affec- 
tionate terms. But they never afterward 
exchanged a word, and FitzGerald went 
back with intense relief to his lonely hfe, 
alleviated by frendship, to which his 
nature committed him. 

FitzGerald greeted the early expressions 
of Tennyson’s genius with an outbreak of 
joy which must have delighted the heart 
of that somewhat over-sensitive poet. So 
great, in his judgment, was the promise of 
his friend that he looked forward to a 
monumental poem from his hand; and 
when, one after another, the Idylls ap- 
peared, his disappointment was not con- 
cealed. He took no interest in the romances 
of chivalry, and he did not care for ‘Tenny- 
son’s use of the material. When “ The 
Princess ’’ appeared, he wrote to Frederick 
Tennyson that it had “‘ the old champagne 
flavor ;” but later he wrote to the same 
correspondent that he did not care for “ In 
Memoriam.” “It is full of finest things, 
but it is monotonous and has that air of 
being evolved by a poetical machine of 
the highest order.”” And later he said that 
‘Tennyson has lost that which caused the 
long roll of the Lincolnshire wave to rever- 
berate in Locksley Hall,” and lamented 
that the poet was being obscured by the 
artist. One day when FitzGerald and 
Tennyson were looking at two busts of 
Dante and Goethe in a shop in Regent 
Street, London, FitzGerald said, ‘*‘ What 
is there in old Dante’s face that is missing 
in Goethe’s?” and Tennyson instantly 
replied, *“* The Divine.”” When Thackeray 
came to this country in 1852, he wrote te 
FitzGerald that if anything were to happen 
to him “I should like my daughters to 
remember that you are the best and oldest 
friend their father ever had, and that you 
would act as such.” 

FitzGerald’s genius for friendship is 
evidenced in a way by the entire bod: of 
his work. Aside from his letters, and 
from ** Euphranor,” which is a delightful 
piece of dialogue in the manner of Plato, 
his interest centered on the work of other 
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people, and it was out of that vital inter- 
est that his own striking translations grew ; 
translations so fresh, so free, and so full of 
the spirit of the work they put into another ° 
language that they may be counted as origi- 
nal. ‘The six dramas of Calderon, includ- 
ing “ The Mighty Magician ” and “ Such 
Stuff as Dreams are Made of,” “ Aga- 
memnon,” Jami’s “ Salaman and Absal,” 
the two parts of ‘“‘ Gédipus,” the Read- 
ings in Crabbe, and the Rubdaiyat, are as 
much records of his literary intimacies as 
of his poetic genius. It was from this 
familiarity, charged with feeling, that the 
unique charm of his translations issued. 
He was able to transfer himself to the 
atmosphere of another age and another 
mind, and to saturate a translation not 
only with the spirit but with the tempera- 
ment of the original. He lacked creative 
power, but he had what may be called 
creative sensitiveness of mind and temper- 
ament. He was an indefatigable worker, 
but lacked the patience of the dry-as-dust 
editor. He declared that it was a bore to 
correct, but he made big books of selec- 
tions and abridgments, one of them being 
called, with a touch of his humor, “ Half- 
Hours with the Worst Authors.” There 
was a tenderness in his nature that made 
him patient and affectionate towards poor, 
out-at-the-elbow little pieces of writing, as 
kind men are appealed to by the waifs 
and strays in the streets. ‘‘ You will be 
sorry,” he wrote to a friend, “ to think 
that Omar breathes a sort of consolation 
to me. Poor fellow! I think of him and 
Oliver Basselin and Anacreon as lighter 
shadows among the shades over which 
Lucretius presides .so grimly.” ‘The 
adaptation of the Rubaiyat is so stately, 
and carries with it such an air of fate, 
that one hardly expects to find behind it 
this touch of personal feeling. But-this 
was characteristic of . FitzGerald, and no 
small part of his equipment ; and for this 
reason, next to the Rubdaiyat, readers of 
FitzGerald in the future will turn to his 
delightful Letters, so unstudied, so full of 
self-revelation, so memorable a disclosure 
of a unique personality, of shrewdness, 
humor, power of apt description ; written 
in a style intimate and yet not lacking in 
stateliness, sprinkled with capitals, punc- 
tuated according to a method of his own. 
Always interesting as the echoes of his 
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very interesting life, FitzGerald’s letters 
will be reckoned among the books of the 
heart which the nineteenth century has 
added to English literature. 


HAS PORTO RICO A 
GRIEVANCE? 


My object in this article is simply to put 
before the American people certain facts 
respecting Porto Rico which they ought to 
understand in order to come to any wise 
and just judgment respecting the present 
visit of a delegation of Porto Ricans ap- 
pointed by the House of Delegates to ask 
for concessions from this country both as 
to the form of government of the island and 
as to the tariff. These facts were obtained 
by me in a visit to the island extending from 


_ February 19 to March 2 of this year— 


eleven days—which was wholly devoted to 
a careful and conscientious investigation 
of existing conditions. 

The coffee trade is in worse condition 
than it was before the American occupa- 
tion. But it is not true that the price has 
dropped from $35 to $9 a hundred pounds. 


These figures, which have been reported 


by one Washington correspondent, indicate, 
not a contrast in averages, but the differ- 
ence between the highest price ever re- 
ceived in silver under Spain and the low- 
est price ever received in gold under 
America. Nor is the European market 
cut off, as is also alleged. One of the larg- 
est coffee dealers in Porto Rico—himself a 
Porto Rican—assured me that Porto Rico 
was exporting practically as much coffee 
as she ever did to Spain, except as the 
coffee supply was lessened by the hurn- 
cane. Whether this statement would be 
confirmed by official statistics or not, it is 
certain that Porto Rico finds to-day a 
ready market in Europe for all the coffee 
it can produce. But, Spain having put a 
tariff on coffee, the tariff is deducted from 
the price paid to the coffee planter, who 
cannot add it to the price of the coffee 
and compete with other coffee-producing 
countries. The price in gold now received 
by the planter approximates what it for- 
merly was in gold, less the customs duty 
which is paid to Spain. 

This is not, however, the only difficulty 
with the coffee planter. Coffee is not 


cultivated in Porto Rico; it is a wild crop, 
and produces from two to three hundred 
pounds per acre. In countries where 
it is cultivated it produces from three to 
four times that amount. But the coffee 
planters have, like the cotton planters of 
the South before the war, spent their 
money and mortgaged their land, and they 
now have neither credit nor money to im- 
prove their plantations. Hence some of 
them—not the wisest or most far-seeing— 
are desirous of a Government bounty. 
The politicians are in favor of an Amer- 
ican tariff on foreign coffees, because it 
gives them a simple issue and a useful 
grievance. The coffee planters I talked 
with had very little faith in the value of 
such a tariff. It would not educate Amer- 
ican cooks to prepare Porto Rican coffee as 
it should be prepared, nor would it culti- 
vate in Americans a taste for Porto Rican 
coffee, which is too strong for the average 
American. Even if such a tariff should 
shut out competing coffees, the Porto 
Ricans could not supply the market. All 
the coffee they could produce would not 
supply probably a tenth part of the Amer- 
ican coffee demand. What the intelligent 
planter would like would be a reciprocity 
treaty with Spain or Cuba, or both, which 
would open those markets, where the 
Porto Rican coffee is liked. Toshut out 
the coffee from people who want it, and 
try to force it upon a people who do not 
want it, is not statesmanship. 

The coffee conditions constitute abso- 
lutely the only economic grievance which I 
could discover any Porto Rican had against 
the United States. ‘The other grievance 
is political There are two bodies—a 
House of Delegates and an Executive 
Council. The House, elected by univer- 
sal suffrage, is a legislative body purely; 
the Council, appointed by the President 
of the United States, is a combination of 
Cabinet and Senate. All moneys raised 
in the island by local taxation, except ten 
per cent to defray cost of collection, are 
turned over to the townships to be ex- 
pended by them, without any interference 
from the United States. All moneys 
raised by Federal taxation—custom dues 
and internal revenue—are subject to 
appropriation by the joint action of the 
two bodies—House of Delegates and 
Executive Council. There is absolute 
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free trade between the island and the 
United States, so that commercially the 
relation of the island to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is exactly that of any State or 
Territory. The political grievance, and 
the sole political grievance, of the Porto 
Rican politicians is that they cannot have 
the sole control of the income derived 
from Federal taxes. They already have 
greater control than is possessed by any 
State in the Union. All local taxes in 
Pennsylvania are paid to the local au- 
thorities and expended by them. This 
is equally true in Porto Rico. All Federal 
taxes levied in Pennsylvania are paid to 
the Government at Washington, and Penn- 
sylvania can get no expenditure from 
those taxes within her bounds except by 
the consent of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate, and the President of the 
United States. All Federal taxes levied 
in Porto Rico are expended in Porto Rico ; 
not a dollar goes to Washington. All that 
the Federal Government demands is that 
it shall have some share in saying how 
that Federal_money shall be expended. 
If the United States Congress should offer 
to Massachusetts to devote all the moneys 
derived by custom dues and internal rev- 
enue taxes in Massachusetts to the build- 
ing of roads, the construction of school- 
houses, and the improvement of sanitation 
within the State, provided Massachusetts 
would allow a Congressional Commission, 
five out of eleven of whom should be 
Massachusetts citizens, to have something 
io say as to how the money should be 
expended, not the most intense anti- 
imperialist in Boston would denounce 
the offer as despotism. And that is 
the political grievance, and the entire 
political grievance, of the Porto Rican 
politicians. 

I do not believe that the politicians 
truly represent the intelligent and respon- 
sible citizens of Porto Rico. If I did, I 
should hope that Congress would take all 
power of appropriating money raised by 
Federal taxes away from the House of 
Delegates and vest it entirely in the Exec- 
utive Council. I am inclined to think, as 
it is, that this would be both the simplest 
and the most equable and just method of 
meeting the present crisis and guarding 
against similar crises in the future. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


THE SPECTATOR 
The Spectator visited Boston with a 


Philistine, and had the pleasure of going. 


in his company to see the decorations of 
the Boston Library, and of hearing the 
Philistine’s free and frank comments. 
While the Spectator likes to view the 
world and its ways with his own eyes and 
his own spectacles, he is not averse to 
adding even another pair of lenses at 
times, feeling that even the best opticians 
cannot so combine bits of glass and cun- 
ningly curved surfaces as to correct the 
aberrations of the Spectator’s own intellect. 
True or not, the view afforded by look- 
ing through the eyes of a Philistine was 
novel and interesting. This was a talka- 
tive Philistine, and thus the Spectator 
observed from a new angle the “ Quest of 
the Holy Grail,” the religious symbology 
of Sargent, and the talking walls of Puvis 
de Chavannes. The Spectator yields the 
floor to the gentleman from Philistia, feel- 
ing sure that in the Republic of Arts and 
Letters that region is entitled, if not toa 
hearing, at least to the right to a printing. 

Briefly, the honorable member proved 
to hold a brief for the Abbey paintings. 
This was evident by contrast in the very 
vestibule, when the Chavannes frescoes 
first dawned upon the Philistine’s eyes. 
He was not hasty in his judgment, making 
the entire round of the walls before deliver- 
ing the verdict. 

“What do you think of them ?” was 
the Spectator’s invitation; and the re- 
sponse was fervent and decisive. 

“If.” remarked the Philistine, “I had 
hired this Chavannes to do a room for me, 
and he had turned out such a job as that, 
he would have to sue me before he got a 
cent. And, whichever way the case went, 
there would be a coat of calcimine over the 
walls while I was looking for a competent 
decorator.”’ 

* What do you find to bring you to 
that conclusion ?” the Spectator asked, for 
he respects the opinion even of those who 
happen to disagree with himself. 

“ Everything,” the Philistine insisted. 
“The figures are clumsy, awkward, and 
commonplace. The draperies are like 
those the children print for paper dolls. 
The landscapes are dull, conventional, and 
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most uninteresting. As for the scenes, 
they remind me of the pretty Sunday- 
school cards sold by the dozen.” 

“ But,” the Spectator gasped, “ critics 
consider these paintings masterpieces of 
decorative work.”’ 

“ Possibly,” the unabashed Philistine 
wenton. ‘I’m telling you my honest 
impression. Look at them for yourself. 
They don’t excite in me any emotion ex- 
cept wonder that anybody can see in them 
any art superior to that of a cheap drop- 
curtain.” 

‘Do you not feel a sense of a strange, 
mysterious, unreal land?” the Spectator 
ventured. 

“Well,” my Philistine admitted, “ they 
do have the queer look things get when 
the color runs in the wash. Are they 
faded, or were his paints weak ?” 

“That is, I believe,” the Spectator 
replied, ‘‘ what is called artistic reserve.”’ 


“Let’s see the others,’”’ remarked the 
Philistine, and led the way into the Abbey 
room, the Spectator following humbly in 
his wake. 

Again the Philistine delivered no judg- 
ment until he had traced Galahad through 
the entire legend, reading carefully the 
descriptive card that was furnished for the 
benefit of the unlearned public. Even 
before the Spectator’s friend was moved 
to speech, his bias was evident. He was 
not only pleased—he was moved, touched, 
and delighted. Nor did he need a starting 
question. 

“ These,” he began, laying down the 
printed legend, “are worth their weight 
in gold. I take off my hat to Mr. Abbey, 
and I am proud of him. Seems to me 
he’s filled his commission all through. It’s 
a good subject, old enough to be new, big 
enough to be eternal. His wagon is 
hitched to the greatest star that ever 
shone !”’ 


The Spectator smiled, wondering if he. 


had atrue Philistine after all. 

Don’t laugh,” he went on. There’s 
true religion, true poetry, and true art 
that reaches even a man like me. We 
may not know, but we feel, and know by 
the feeling. Don’t you see that Abbey 
has made real people there? See what a 
fine, true, healthy, sound young fellow 


that Galahad is. A little simple, maybe, 
but the kind of simple we like to see our 
boys and girls. ‘Then, for decoration, see 
those angels above the Round Table! 
There’s something that would go into the 
grandest cathedral, and would hold its own 
when the organ was speaking to you! 
It’s a great story, told by a great painter.” 

* But it needs the literature?” sug- 
gested the Spectator. 

“You can’t get very far in painting 
without something like a story,” the Phi- 
listine insisted. “ Even when you hear 
the organ pealing, there’s always a story 
back of it. Don’t you find yourself mak- 
ing one to fit ?”’ 

The Spectator gladly admitted that 
there was truth in this, even without car- 
ing to make certain saving deductions. 

** And, besides,”’ the Philistine resumed, 
“it’s a beautiful set of paintings. ‘There 
are fine figures, good arrangements of 
color, skillful grouping—and there’s plenty 
of the dreamy mystery you were talking 
of. Look at that little city of Sarras at 
the end. It’s a whole fairy story. Yes, 
I like it all.” E ) 

Well, the Spectator hardly needs to 
expand the Philistine’s view of the Sar- 
gent paintings. Indeed, in the privacy of 
the family circle or other confidential sur- 
roundings, the Spectator has admitted 
that Sargent requires more study and in- 
terpreting than most others. And the 
Philistine made a very short attempt at 
the tangled skein. He hadn’t much to 
say except that the whole thing was 
“frightfully mixed.” In fact, he said 
it reminded him of the time when his 
cousin was taking an interest in theoso- 
phy, “‘and things like that. It sounded 
grand, but ’”’—a gesture here expressed 
complete and hopeless bafflement. 

After the Spectator parted from his 
dear friend the Philistine, and began to 
see clearly through his own spectacles, he 
could not avoid a strange query as to the 
defining of Philistinism. The Spectator 
could not help remembering that through 
the past ages Philistinism consisted in the 
acceptance of what was from time to time 
considered “the thing.” In art, in litera- 
ture, the Philistine has taken his standards 
from the cult of the day. He has re- 
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mained content with the popular standards 
and scoffed at or stoned those who have 
sought to rise above common standards. 
In regard to the Boston Library deco- 
rations, the Spectator asked himself, May 
it not be that my so-called Philistine friend 
is less entitled than the Spectator himself 
to represer.. che Philistian constituency ? 
It is a question each must decide for him- 
self. But the Spectator is willing to con- 
fess that his friend’s view was—to say 
the least—not in every respect the oppo- 
site of his own. Possibly this may be 
due to viewing the paintings through other 
eyes than the Spectator’s own. He cer- 
tainly must go again to the Boston Library 
by himself. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


The fragment of autobiog- 
raphy which Hall Caine calls 
“My Story”* comprises a 
brief but graphic sketch of the surroundings 
of his childhood, and the friendships formed 
among literary men in his early manhood. His 
intention at first was merely to revise his pub- 
lished recollections of Rossetti, but the work 
has expanded in his hands and reached the 
proportions of a chronicle of friendships. 
As is known, he was the intimate companion 
of Rossetti for some months before his 
death—his housemate, in fact. What he 
writes of the artist-poet and his sufferings, 
peculiarities, and many fine qualities is inter- 
esting in itself, and doubtless of value in 
making an estimate of the character of the 
man of genius. One is impressed by what 
may be defined as a careful kindness of state- 
ment, an appearance of intentional justice 
meted out to his friends by Hall Caine. Yet 
there is a warmth of affection, too, and in 
some instances a real enthusiasm of apprecia- 
tion. It is depressing to have the curtain of 
privacy lifted and the weaknesses of more 
than one well-known man disclosed. Chloral 
and laudanum were the banes that worked 
evilly in more than one life that touched the 
author closely. The sketchy bits of charac- 
terization by Rossetti of the friends of his 
youth are very vivid and touching, as one 
remembers the long, dark years of separation 
following the gay, rollicking pre-Raphaelite 
times. Of Blackmore the author speaks 
in delightful strain, and tells some excel- 
lent stories of the novelist, whose passion 
was his unprofitable garden; a garden so 


_} My Story. By Hall Caine. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $2, net. 
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rapacious that Mrs. Blackmore said that 
but for its “profits” they might live in 
ease and content. Blackmore lost on an 
average five hundred pounds a year on grow- 
ing fruit, while his gardener, on workman's 
wages, built a row of cottages on selling the 
fruit! Ona table in Blackmore’s workroom 
was an album containing exclusively the 
portraits of girls called Lorna, for, as Caine 
says, he was godfather to a vast family of 
beautiful children. The evolution of the 
novels dealing with Manx life, and the con- 
struction of successful plays, brought the 
author into intimacy with several stimulating 
men of letters and of art, of whom he gives 
interesting pictures. Altogether, while the 
book is in no way important, it is entertain- 
ing and well worth reading. 


a Mr. Montrose J. Moses’s 
BOOK ON 1nssenN “Henrik Ibsen, the Man 
and His Plays”' is a minute 

study of the body of Ibsen’s dramas, with 
full analysis and description of the various 
plays, sufficient biographical data to relate 
them to the stages in his career, and with a 
running critical comment. The book is an 
example of the kind of critical biography 
which, if it is well done, is the most profitable 
form of dealing with men of letters and art- 
ists. The treatment shows close and consci- 
entious study of the different aspects of 
Ibsen’s work, and deals with that work, not 
only in its separate chapters, but as an artis- 
tic whole, tracing the development of the 
dramatist from his childhood to the last 
years in Christiania; from the production of 
“The Feast at Solhaug” to “When We 
Dead Awaken,” which was published in 
December, 1899. Mr. Moses is a warm 
admirer but in no sense a blind idolater of 
Ibsen. The limitations of Ibsen’s philos- 
ophy, art, and temperament are clearly 
pointed out ; the one-sidedness of his view of 
life is emphasized; his inability to get away 
from the individualistic point of view, his 
tendency to morbidity, the lack of variety 
and shading in his work, are adequately 
emphasized. It is not even claimed that 
Ibsen’s views were original; it is expréssly 
stated that they were not; that they had his- 
torical foundation and had been developed 
by others. The vivid but vague conception 
of the “Third Empire” that lay in the 
background of Ibsen’s mind is indicated as 
clearly as is possible in dealing with so elu- 
sive and indefinite an ideal of society. Ibsen 
stood outside the lines of all parties, criticis- 
ing both with entire impartiality and with 
evident relish. “ Dear friend,” he once wrote 
to Brandes, “the Liberals are freedom’s 
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worst enemies. Freedom of thought and 
spirit thrive best under Absolutism ; this 
was shown in France, afterwards in Ger- 
many, and now we seeitin Russia.” This is 
a very good example of Ibsen’s love of para- 
dox, and of the pleasure he found in standing 
alone. His cardinal doctrine was, appar- 
ently, that the majority was always wrong, 
but he was not willing to concede that the 
minority wasalwaysright. Mr. Moses says: 
“In a way, it is disillusionizing to read con- 
secutively the plays of Henrik Ibsen; one 
invariably detects a paucity of visual range, 
a commonplaceness of humanity, a low level 
of environment, a monotony in repeated 
ideas.” Such a study is of value, however, 
as bringing out the consecutiveness of his 
development. Mr. Moses insists on what 
the Ibsenites are constantly forgetting, that 
he has to be dealt with as an artist and not 
as a scientist or philosopher. It is the 
endeavor to formulate a scheme of life, a 
philosophy of society, from Ibsen’s plays 
which has led so many of his students so far 
astray. This book, and others which have 
appeared within late years, indicate that the 
Ibsen madness has passed, and something 
like a just estimate of the man is now pos- 
sible. Those who contented themselves with 
ridiculing him are now endeavoring seriously 
to account for him; those who regarded him 
as the apostle of a new kind of dramatic 
art and the master of a new order of poetry 
are beginning to see that his observation was 
limited, that he knew only a section of life, 
that he lacked variety, nobility, and, in the 
largest sense, sanity. He was an accom- 
plished social surgeon, and an extremely 
adroit and effective dramatist. He has had 
a great influence on the dramatic writing of 
his time; but he was not a great thinker, not 
a great interpreter of life, not a great dram- 
atist in the noblest sense of the word. When 
one remembers that among the entire throng 
of men and women who people his dramas 
there is not one noble or generous person, 
the story of his limitations is told. 


Dr. Flack’s “ The Adoption 
Fourteenth Amend- 
ment ”* is constructed alto- 

gether too much according to the rules of the 
scientific school of history writing to enjoy 
any wide circulation ; and, moreover, its sub- 
ject is one in which the average man of the 
present generation is not vitally interested. 
But there can be no question of its helpful- 
ness to the student of American history. No 
one has hitherto given us such a thorough 
and adequate review of the circumstances 
attending the formulation and adoption of 


1 The Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. By Horace 
Edgar Flack. ‘Jhe Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. $2. 


the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or shown more 
convincingly that its interpretation by the 
Supreme Court in the Slaughter-House and 
other cases was not at all in agreement with 
the aims and expectations of those chiefly 
instrumental in its making. Beginning with 
an account of the earliest Reconstruction 
measures, Dr. Flack describes in detail its 
origin and development, analyzing it section 
by section and utilizing not only the records 
of Congress but newspaper files, public 
addresses, and other sources of information 
to show in just what light the Amendment 
was regarded by contemporary opinion, offi- 
cial and unofficial. It is his conclusion that 
it aimed, and was popularly understood to 
aim, not simply at securing and protecting 
the freedom of the negro, but also at setting 
up a new and more comprehensive system of 
National rights and jurisdiction; and that it 
was ratified only because “the people were 
made to feel and believe that the preserva- 
tion of the Union was again at stake; that if 
the Amendment were not adopted the ‘ Rebels’ 
would soon be in control of the Government 
at Washington.” Incidentally Dr. Flack 
subjects the Amendment to minute and dis- 
tinctly unfavorable criticism. 
In any list of “ Great 
Men of the Chris- 


AND OTHERS 
tian Church” one ex- 


pects to find such prophets of the faith as 
Tertullian, Augustine, St. Francis, and 
Luther. But one does not always find so 
picturesque a list as that selected by Profes- 
sor Williston Walker, of Yale, in his inter- 
esting book with the above caption.' Pro- 
fessor Walker begins with Justin Martyr 
and ends with Bushnell. Between these he 
includes Tertullian, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Patrick, Benedict, Hildebrand, Godfrey, 
Francis, Thomas Aquinas, Wiclif, Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, Loyola, Fox, Zinzendorf, John 
Wesley, and Jonathan Edwards. In this list 
the name which may strike many as being 
least appropriate is that of Godfrey. A par- 
ticular service of this book, then, is to show 
why Godfrey should be included. After 
recapitulating Church history during Hilde- 
brand's pontificate and afterwards, Professor 
Walker points out, what we do not always 
remember, that Pope Urban, who reigned 
from 1088 to 1099, was by birth a Frenchman. 
While to him was due the conception of a 
Crusade in the form which was actually 
to appeal to Europe, the enthusiasm for it 
appropriately came first of all from his own 
countrymen—from Peter, called “the Her- 
mit,” or “of Amiens,” and, above all, from 
Walker. ‘The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
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that noble knightly character Godfrey . of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, a region 
embracing territories now included in north- 
ern and eastern Belgium, northern France, 
and western Germany. To Godfrey, as to 
his brothers and companions, Eustace and 
Baldwin, the call was not merely to service 
but tosacrifice. Professor Walker describes 
the sale of much of their possessions, the 
campaign in Turkish territory, and especially 
lays stress on the appeal of the whole move- 
ment to a feeling far deeper than any obedi- 
ence to the Pope’s summons: 

It was the desire to draw near to Christ by follow- 
ing in his earthly footsteps that animated such a man 
as Godfrey to suffer and to dare. We may hold that 
the Crusades showed little appreciation of the real 
spirit of Christianity; but we cannot understand the 
Christianity of their age without seeing in them a 
great embodiment of the conception of the religious 
life then prevalent. 

In every chapter we find some such remark 
as this to set students thinking. The book 
is primarily for them. At the close of each 
chapter questions have been appended to 
facilitate review, and an excellent biblio- 


graphical list follows. 


To an American the jeal- 
ousies and controversies be- 
tween England and Ger- 
many seem ridiculous. They exist first 
because of certain temperamental differences 
between the two nations. In addition, Eng- 
land has been invaded by many thousand 
German workmen, who have been willing to 
accept very low wages and who have also 
shown a greater industrial and commercial 
adaptability than have their English rivals. 
During the past year there has been a par- 
ticularly large amount of international bick- 
ering. The best men in both countries have 
endeavored to minimize this strife. They 
have pointed out that it is the product. of 
essentially little minds, that it does not rep- 
resent the feeling of the majority of intelli- 
gent folk in either country, certainly that it 
does not actuate either Government. Among 
efforts towards Anglo-German peace perhaps 
none has been more valuable than the visit 
last year ofalarge number of German clergy- 
men to England. The prime mover in the 
promotion of this conference was Mr. J. 
Allen Baker, M.P., President of the London 
Free Church Federation. Mr. Baker’s en- 
deavor was particularly notable because, 
owing to his broadmindedness, all the Ger- 
man churches—State, Roman Catholic, and 
Free—sent representatives to England. The 
present volume ‘ opens with quotations from 
speeches by the German Emperor and the 
King of England, by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Churches, May 26 to June 3, 188. Cassell & Co., New York. 


ANGLO-GERMAN 
PEACE 


Bannerman, the late British Premier, and by 
Mr. Asquith, the present Premier, and others 
in favor of Anglo-German good-fellowship. 


These are followed by a series of impressive. 


forewords by Mr. Baker, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, General Superintendent Faber 
of the German State Church, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, Ger- 
man Court Chaplain Dryander, Dr. Clifford, 
Pralat Kleineidam of the German Roman 
Catholic Church, and others. Seldom, if ever, 
we believe, have the opinions of such a varied 
number of religious leaders been brought 
together. Their text is picturesquely accent- 
uated by a large number of portraits, and 
also by the fact that the book is bi-lingual, 
all the speeches and notes being given both 
in German and English in parallel columns. 
But Mr. Baker is not satisfied with the suc- 
cess already achieved. He believes that it 
should be followed by a great universal relig- 
ious peace congress. Certainly this would 
make the work of the statesmen at the next 
Hague Conference both easier and more 
successful. 

Such a. title 
THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC micht have been 


OF CHRISTIAN Rome for 
Dr. Arthur L. 

Frothingham’s “Monuments of Christian 
Rome.”* For the booR’s first noticeable fea- 
ture is the date when the text ceases. The 
learned author reviews the monuments of 
Rome during the ten centuries from Con 
stantine to the Renaissance; that is to say, 
from the time when the first Christian Em- 
peror stopped the persecutions of Christians 
to the time when the Papacy was forced to 
leave Rome for Avignon. This is a partic- 
ularly good date with which to terminate the 
volume; for, with our author, even the casual 
sightseer may recognize that the Rome of 
the Renaissance Popes was not the Rome of 
the Romans, as had been realized during the 
ten centuries since Constantine’s age; it was 
a composite picture, reflecting the work of 
Tuscans, Lombards, and Umbrians. The 
plan of the present volume is simple and 
admirable. The first part comprises a his- 
torical sketch; the second, the classification 
of the monuments—the basilicas, the cam- 
panili or bell-towers, the cloisters, the civil 
architecture, the military architecture, the 
works in sculpture and painting, a descrip- 
tion of Roman artists, of the art of the Ro- 
man province, and of Rome’s artistic influ- 
ence. Aside from the general index there is 
an index of illustrations and one of churches. 
There were evident reasons why this work, 
intended for class-room use, should be pub- 


' The Monuments of Christian Rome: From, Constastipe 
Renaissance. {ythe Frothingham, 
ow York. $2.25, net. 
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lished in one volume. But. many students 
of art will wish that an edition might be 
published in two volumes containing many 
additional illustrations which would make 
the author’s text clearer and more vivid. 
Hence it is a satisfaction to learn that the 
present volume is the forerunner of the 
author’s projected history on a large scale of 
medizval art in Rome. 


8 
PUBLIC OPINION 


In your issue of March 
6 the report of the New 
Haven meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers was incorrect. Please 
allow me to give your readers an idea of 
“what the facts actually are,” and ask those 
interested to await the official bulletin “ be- 
fore passing judgment.” 

Three of the discussions were noncom- 
mittal, four favored the lock system, and 
eleven favored sea-level. Several men with 
Isthmian experience told me afterward that 
they would have joined in the advocacy of sea- 
level if there had been time enough, and a 
majority of those present assured me of their 
approval. 

Except Captain Oakes, the lock advocates 
erred in defending the lock system as 
against the 150-foot and 200-foot sea-level 
plan. My advocacy has been exclusively in 
reference to a minimum width of 300 feet. 
This type requires no menacing regulating 
dam for the Chagres, and takes its greatest 
flood inoffensively over a stepped apron and 
for a few hours only, adds less than three 
and one-half miles per hour to the tidal cur- 
rent of the canal, thus at certain hours daily 
allowing safe transit in greatest flood, and 
requires no tide-locks. 

Captain Oakes’s lock advocacy was seri- 
ously mitigated by his admission that the 
recent Board of Engineers was so constituted 
that the public would have no confidence in 
its impartiality; by his preference for sea- 
level except for time and cost; by his ques- 
tioning the foundations of the Gatun Dam 
for an 85-foot level; and by his advocacy of 
a 60-foot level, because “it could be more 
easily changed to a sea-level canal in the 
future than one with an 85-foot level.” 

Mr. A. Woodroffe Manton (M. I. C. E.) 
said: “It seems somewhat of a pity that 
such a National undertaking should be under 
any limitations. ... The efficient present 
organization up to maximum (both of prog- 
ress and economy) output of such a work 
under such climatic, etc., conditions, natu- 
rally occupies such a time that one may regret 
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that the extra seatevel. quantity of excava 
tion cannot now be removed.” 

In view of the present excellent equipment 
and the splendid progress in dry digging 
that Colonel Goethals has achieved, I urged 
the continuance of such work in the great 
cut to as low a depth as practicable. I called 
attention to the fact that if nine hours per 
day produces 37,000,000 yards per year, 
twenty-four hours will yield 98,000,000 yards 
per year, with but slight additions to the 
shovel and car equipment to replace those 
undergoing repairs. Then 1 went on to show 
that dredges, scows, and tugs could be in- 
stalled to keep up at least this rate, and finish 
the work in Mr. Taft’s first term. 

I quoted from the London Engineering 
Conference of 1907 showing the use of the 
rock-shattering gravity ram in the Suez 
Canal and the Manchester Ship Canal. 
Also its present results on flint in the New 
York State Barge Canal, proving that the 
Panama subaqueous rock can be shattered 
for dredging at fifteen cents per cubic yard; 
thus making my 300-foot sea-level project 
feasible on favorable terms, as to time and 
cost, with the lock canal. 

In view of the criticism of my inventions, 
which I offered freely to the Government for 
digging a sea-level canal, the Secretary read 
a letter from the man esteemed the great- 
est living mechanic, Casimir Von Philp, of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, offering to 
design and build my multiple unit rock shat- 
tering barge under a guarantee of efficier cy 
and durability. One such barge with twenty- 
five power rams would take the place of two 
hundred and fifty of the present gravity 
ram barges, at a fraction of the cost for 
building and operating, for at least equal 
product. 

I called attention to the inaccuracy and 
unfairness of the recent visiting engineers, 
especially to their reference to an old arch 
as proof of no serious earthquake for one 
hundred and fifty years. Since the time of 
Pliny the shelter of an arch has always been 
sought in earthquake countries for safety in 
time of shock. For an arch to fall it is 
necessary for its versed sine to first become 
zero, thus requiring separation of its side 
supports of double the difference between 
half the chord of the arch and the chord of 
half the arch. 

I quoted from Dr. Wolfred Nelson’s book, 
“Five Years at Panama,” regarding the 
shock of September 7, 1882, authenticated by 
Mr. Boyd Ehle, engineer in charge under 
Admiral Walker. In this quake the low 
Barbacoas bridge was thrown eighteen inches 
out of line, twenty-two miles of the Panama 
Railroad partially destroyed, many masonry 
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buildings shaken to fragments, a great rent 
opened across the island of Colon, and a 
fissure opened for three miles along the 
Chagres. . 

It is easy for those who have had no tropi- 
cal experience and have never feit an earth- 
quake, and have not taken the trouble to 
study the facts that have a bearing on the 
case, to advocate a lock canal where a sea- 
level is practicable. But the fact remains 
that the vast majority of American engineers, 
and practically all the world’s traffic canal 
engineers, are in favor of sea-level. The 
shipping interests are unanimous for sea- 
level. Admirals Endicott, Chadwick, and 
Evans, the only ones who have spoken, are 
for sea-level. And I believe that after con- 
sideration of the real facts brought out at the 
meeting referred to, not a single member of 
your editorial staff will favor the lock type. 

We want to know that the Panama Canal 
will be in service for all time, without pos- 
sible disaster or serious interruption. We do 
not want another Quebec bridge at Panama; 
we do not want the world’s ridicule. We 
must have sea-level. 

HENRY G. GRANGER, 
(Member American Inst. Mining Engineers,) 
of Colombia, South America. 

The Outlook will print in its issue dated 
April 24 (May Magazine Number) illustrated 
articles by two eminent engineers, Mr Phi- 


lippe Bunau-Varilla and Mr. John R. Free- 


man, explaining and advocating respectively 
the sea-level and lock types for the Panama 
Canal.—THE EDITORS. 


My attention has been called 
to an article by Mr. Everett 
P. Wheeler which appeared 
in your issue of January 9, under the caption 
“The Promised Tariff Reform.” In this 
article Mr. Wheeler says: 

lt appears from the last census report that the 
entire cost of producing sugar in this country, includ- 
ing the expense of material and the entire outlay for 
wages, is only 46% per cent of the wholesale selling 
price. No reasonable man can complain if the duty 
on this necessary article of food is cut down at once 
to 50 per cent. 

[Inasmuch as the Census Bureau neither at- 
tempts to gather nor to publish all the costs 
of production, persons who bunch such items 
as are given by the Census, and from these 
attempt to deduce the cost of production of 
any article, deceive the public, if not them- 
selves. Note the following extracts from 
letters received from Mr. S. N. D. North, 
Chief of the Census Bureau, dated January 
23 and January 30, 1909: 

Census figures should not be used for the purpose 
of computing the cost of production. They are not 
collected with the intention of ascertaining the profits 
of inanufacture nor the exact relation of the cost of 
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manufacture to the value of the products. To collect 
statistics in regard to the cost of production would 
require a much more elaborate schedule and more 
time and expense than can be devoted to the work for 
census purposes. 

A comparison of the sum of the salaries, wages, 
miscellaneous expenses, and cost of materials, as 
reported at the Census, with the gross value of prod- 
ucts, is, of course, no indication of the actual cost of 
production; but | presume that the computations 
you have referred to were made in this manner. 

It would thus appear that in order to bolster 
up his argument Mr. Wheeler credited to 
the Census Bureau information which that 
bureau never published or even gathered, 
and which it specifically disclaims any accu- 
rate knowledge of. In addition to this, Mr. 
Wheeler did not state correctly such figures 
as the Census Bureau did gather and publish. 
In order to arrive at his 46% per cent he 
must have included but a fraction over one- 
half the expenditures as published by the 
Census Bureau; or, if he included all the ex- 
penditures, as published by the Census, he 
doubled the Census figures concerning the 
value of the product. 

The Census Report, Bulletin 61, pp. 68-69, 
gives the following figures: 


Salaried officials, clerks, $1,004,636 
Miscellaneous expenses..... ..... 1,999,555 
Total value of granulated sugar produced.. 23,493,373 
Total value of all products................. 24,393,794 


It will be seen from the above that the total 
expenses published by the Census Bureau 
amounted to $19,977,769, or 81.8 per cent of 
the total value of the product, instead of 
46% per cent, as stated by Mr. Wheeler. It 
should be noted that the cost of the single 
Census item of “supplies” amounted to 60 
per cent of the total value of the products, 
while all the other items combined amounted 
to less than 22 per cent of it; hence it was 
impossible for Mr. Wheeler to lower the 
ratio to 46% per cent if he included the sup- 
ply item, and equally impossible to raise the 
ratio to 46% per cent if he left the supply 
item out. There is no possible manner of 
handling the Census figures so as to show 
from them a cost of 46% per cent of, the 
value of the product. 

If in treating steel, woolen goods, lumber, 
etc., Mr. Wheeler has maintained the same 
relative ratio of inaccuracy he adopted in 
treating beet sugar, your readers have not 
received much enlightenment from his pen. 

TRUMAN G. PALMER. 


Apropos of an article pub 
lished in the January Magazine 

_ Number of The Outlook en- 
titled “School Republics,” the undersigned 
members of the School Citizens’ Committee 
wish to present to Outlook readers in gen 
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eral, and to educators among them in partic- 
ular, the following letter, which is substan- 
tially identical with a letter addressed by a 
member of this Committee to one of the 
most prominent educators in America to 
make clear our position. We wish to see 
introduced into every school some form of 
pupil self-government under supervision. 
We have selected the School City method 
from no desire to limit the movement we 
wish to initiate toa particular device, but 
because it appeared to us after investigation 
as best embodying the basic principles of 
self-government and supervision, the prin- 
ciples which we believe to be essential to an 
adequate apprenticeship in American citi- 
zenship. 

We desire, however, to be open-minded 
in the matter, and should be glad to espouse 
any method could it be shown better to apply 
these fundamental principles than does the 
School City. It is first, last, and always the 
principles for which we stand, and not the 
particular form of their application. Theo- 
retically, it seems to us plausible to assume 
tat a method which applies in the schools 
the legitimate operations of our actual gov- 
ernments, in so far as they may reasonably 
be applied to the much simpler school com- 
munities, is more desirable than would be 
any other. A study of the facts has tended 
to confirm in our minds this theoretical 
assumption. That the method popularly 
known as the School City is a panacea for 
all ills we do not claim; that it is automatic 
ia its operation we absolutely deny; that it 
may do harm if neglected or ill managed we 
know to be true. For the matter of that, it 
has of late been all too painfully brought 
home to us that our governments—F ederal, 
State, and municipal—do great harm if 
nezlected or ill managed. To any one who 
believes that on this account democratic gov- 
ernment is undesirable, the School City can 
make no appeal. To those of us, on the 
other hand, who, in spite of its too obvious 
weaknesses in practice, still retain faith in 
our form of government, should it not ap- 
pear eminently desirable that the children 
be trained in its legitimate operations, so 
that they may be better equipped to assume 
its burdens and privileges when they come 
of age? 

That the ideas embodied in the School 
City are not new we well know. That it has 
as its object the improving of discipline in 
the schools we do not claim. We do, how- 
ever, claim that in every case of which we 
have knowledge the discipline has been im- 
proved as an incident of its introduction. 
As laymen, the matter of school discipline 
does not concern us. Ascitizens, the matter 


of providing the best possible civic training 
for the prospective citizens does most vitally 
concern us. Pedagogical science has of late 
years increasingly insisted upon the necessity 
of supplementing theory by example- and 
practice. This method is sound pedagog- 
ically, as it applies in practice the theories of 
civic government. 

In order to test our beliefs, we are build- 
ing up a private organization which shall 
collect data in regard to School Cities and 
other forms of pupil self-government already 
in existence, which shall try experiments of 
its own along these lines in schools where the 
authorities are willing, and which shall, to 
whatever extent may prove possible, serve 
as a clearing-house and bureau of informa- 
tion in regard to practical training of chil- 
dren in citizenship throughout this country. 
Whatever method of applying the basic 
principles referred to we find to be best, we 
shall urge all schools voluntarily to adopt. 
We hold that the moral and civic aspect of 
the matter is the only one which can properly 
or profitably interest us or any other laymen. 
Both from choice and necessity we leave the 
educational phases of the question absolutely 
to the discretion of the professional educators. 

We cordially invite suggestions, advice, or 
practical assistance from educators or any 
others who may wish to aid in promoting 
what we believe to be a very great cause. 

RICHARD WELLING, Chairman. 
GEORGE MCANENY. 

LEONARD G. MCANENY®, Secretary. 
SAMUEL McCuNE LINDSAY. 
LYMAN BEECHER STOWE. 
ROBERT L. HARRISON. 

Otto T. BANNARD, Treasurer. 
JOHN G. AGAR. 

MUNROE SMITH. 

LupwiGc B. BERNSTEIN. 
THOMAS R. SLICER. 

STEPHEN S. WISE. 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


During the past four months 
five hundred clergymen of 
New England living in two 
hundred different towns and cities have made 
use of books furnished to them by the Gen- 
eral Theological Library in Boston. Of these, 
probably one-fourth paid the expense of 
transportation’ for books which were sent 
to them by mail or express. The others 
were near enough to call at the Library for 
the books wanted. For nearly fifty years 
the Library has been doing a service of this 
kind. It owns a building on Beacon Hill, 
25,000 books, and an endowment of about 
$20,000. It buys five hundred or more books 
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every year, including whatever will help a 
clergyman to be more useful in his profes- 
sion. Probably no more practical philan- 
thropy could be devised for the purpose of 
extending intelligence. For it must be mani- 
fest that whatever inspires and stimulates 
the thought of the New England pulpit will 
affect the life of New England people. 

The good work of the Library might be 
greatly extended if it had the necessary funds. 
It ought not to be necessary for its manage- 
ment to seek $2,000 a year in small contribu- 
tions for maintenance. With an additional 
endowment of not less than $50,000 it could 
take the step which it has long desired to 


' take—namely, to offer to pay the postage or 


express one way on all books sent out. This 
would enable the country minister on small 
salary to avail himself of books which would 
otherwise be entirely out of his reach. 

The Library appeals to all who desire to 
see the New England churches, especially 
those in the country districts, broadened and 
strengthened in their work. Contributions 
either to the Endowment Fund or for the 
maintenance of the Library are urgently 
solicited, and may be sent to Andrew Fiske, 
Treasurer, 53 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 

EDWARD H. CHANDLER, Secretary. 


Allow me to invite your 
attention to the fact 
that the article in The 
Outlook for January 30, 1909, respecting “ The 
Education of Army Officers,” is misleading 
and full of misinformation. Mr. Root 
should have full credit for what he has done 
both in the War Department and in the State 
Department, but the crudit that properly 
belongs to others should not, by such sweep- 
ing statements as this article contains, be 
assigned to him. 

By far the most important part of the pro- 
fessional education of the officers of our 
regular army has always begun just where 
most civilians have always thought it ended— 
that is, on graduation from West Point. 
West Point is an institution of which the 
main object has been the formation of char- 
acter and the training of the mind, and until 
about 1897 the future officer was not instruct- 
ed there in how to pitch a tent even. His 
practical military instruction there was almost 
entirely confined to tactics, now called drill 
regulations, and it was not until he had joined 
his regiment that he began to learn how to 
obtain clothing and food for his men, to 
instruct them, to discipline them, to march 
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them, to make the required reports and 
returns, and to do the hundred odd things 
thatan officer is called upon to do daily in 
garrison and in the field. 

Post-graduate instruction in the army began 
long before Mr. Root had any connection 
with the War Department, although a reader 
of the article mentioned would get just the 
opposite idea. For the artillery and engi- 
neers this character of instruction was in 
existence in 1874, when | entered West Point. 
For the infantry and cavalry it was estab- 
lished by General Sherman, who in 1881 
directed the inauguration of the Infantry and 
Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; the first class graduating from that 
school in 1883. A short while later General 
Sheridan established at Fort Riley in Kan- 
sas the School of Application for Cavalry 
and Light Artillery. 

The next effort of the War Department in 
the line of post-graduate instruction was 
made before 1890, when lyceums were estab- 
lished in every army garrison, and officers 
were required to prepare an essay on some 
military subject and read it in the lyceum. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
post-graduate instruction in the army was 
well established long before the Spanish- 
American War. What was done for instruc- 
tion during Mr. Root’s administration of the 
War Department, and for which, as its head, 
he receives the credit, was the change of the 
lyceum method to the Garrison School—more 
suited to the needs of the great number of 
junior officers who came into the regular 
army just after the war—the establishment 
of the War College, and the co-ordination 
and correlation of these with the other insti- 
tutions of military instruction, so as to give 
each its appropriate place and scope in the 
making of the finished officer. 

This, with the establishment of the Gen- 
eral Staff and other improvements inau- 
gurated during the administration of Mr. 
Root, surely constitutes sufficient basis for 
the pride exhibited by The Outlook in Mr. 
Root’s achievements as Secretary of War, 
without leading most civilians to believe that 
there had been no post-graduate instruction 
in the army until after the Spanish-American 
War, and without depriving such soldiers as 
Sherman and Sheridan of the credit that 
belongs to them; 7¢. ¢., of having initiated 
long ago theoretical and practical post-grad- 
uate instruction for the line components of 
the mobile Army—the infantry, the cavalry, 
and the light artillery. “1878.” 
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WOMAN AND THE SUFFRAGE 


THE CASE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE 


HEN the stripling David, having 
rashly undertaken to encounter 
the Philistine giant, found him- 

self obliged to choose a weapon for the 

unequal fight, he dismissed the costly 
armament offered him by the king, and 
went back to the simple stone and sling 
with which he was familiar. Even in like 
manner will I, pledged just now to make 

a plain statement of the claims of woman 

to suffrage, trust myself to state the case 

as it appeared to me when, after a delay of 
some years, I finally gave it my adhesion. 

Having a quick and rather preponder- 
ating sense of the ndiculous, I had easily 
apprehended the humorous associations 
which would at first attach themselves to 
any change in the political status of women. 
It had once appeared to me answer 
enough to the new demand to ask the 
mothers what they proposed to do with 
their babies, with their husbands, that 
they should find time for the exercise of 
these very superfluous functions. 

While I still so spake and so thought, 
behold, a race of men became enfranchised 
by the appeal to arms. The conquest of 
their rights demanded the power to defend 
those rights, and this power the logic of 
history had placed in the ballot, whose 
object it is to secure to every person of 
sane and sound mind the availing expres- 
sion of his political faith and individual 
will 

I had by this time cast in my lot with 
those to whom the right of the negro to 
every human function and privilege ap- 
peared a point to be maintained at all 
hazards. It had been determined that 
the slave should become a free man, and, 
further than this, that, in order to main- 
tain his freedom, he must perform the 
offices of a free citizen. 

Two new thoughts now came to me in 
the shape of questions: Why was the 
vote so vital a condition of the freedom 
of an American citizen? And, if it was 


held to be so vital, why should every man 
780 


possess it, and no woman? I did and do 
believe in equal civic rights for all human 
beings, without regard to race, subject 
only to such tests as may be applied im- 
partially to all alike. But there seemed a 
special incongruity in putting this great 
mass of ignorant men into a position of 
political superiority to all women. The 
newly enfranchised men were generally 
illiterate and of rather low morality. 
Should they, simply on account of sex, be 
invested with a power and dignity with- 
held from women, who at that time were 
unquestionably better fitted to intervene 
in matters of government than men could 
be who for many generations past had 
been bought and sold like cattle, men who 
would have the whole gamut of civiliza- 
tion to learn by heart before. they could 
have any availing knowledge of what a 
vote should really mean? Here were 
ignorance and low life commissioned to 
lord it over the august company of the 
mothers. Here were the natural guardians 
of childhood debarred from the highest 
office in its defense. I felt that this could 
not be right; and when the foremost 
friends of the negro showed themselves 
as the foremost champions of the political 
enfranchisement of women, I had no longer 
any hesitation in saying, This must be 
the keystone of the arch, whose absence 
leaves so sad and strange a gap in the 
construction of our political morality. 
Since then the question of suffrage for 
women has passed out of the academic 
stage, and has become a matter of practi- 
cal observation and experience in an ever- 
growing number of States and countries. 
Experience has shattered, like a house of 
cards, all the old predictions that it would 
destroy the home, subvert the foundations 
of society, and have a ruinous influence 
both on womanly delicacy and on public 
affairs. During many years the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage have been dili- 
gently gathering all the adverse testimony 
that they could find. So far as appears 
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by their published hiterature, they have not 
found, in all our enfranchised States put 
together, a dozen respectable men, resi- 
dents of those States, who assert over 
their own names and addresses that it has 
had any ill effects. A few say that it has 
done no good, and call it a failure on that 
ground. But the mass of testimony on 
the other side is overwhelming. 

The fundamental argument for woman 
suffrage, of course, is its justice; and this 
would be enough were there no other. 
But a powerful argument can also be 
made for it from the standpoint of expe- 
diency. It has now been proved to 
demonstration, not only that woman suf- 
frage has no bad results, but that it has 
certain definite good results. 

1. It gives women a position of in- 
creased dignity and influence. On this 
point I will quote from five people whose 
word has weight in our own land and 
abroad. 

Miss Margaret Long, daughter of the 
ex-Secretary of the Navy, who has resided 
for years in Denver, has written: “It 
seems impossible to me that any one 
can live in Colorado long enough to get 
into touch with the life here, and not real- 
ize that women count for more in all the 
affairs of this State than they do where 
they have not the power that the suffrage 
gives. More attention is paid to their 
wishes, and much greater weight given to 
their opinions and judgment.” 

Mrs. K. A. Sheppard, President of the 
New Zealand Council of Women, says: 
“ Since women have become electors, their 
views have become important and com- 
mand respect. ‘Men listen to and are influ- 
enced by the opinions of women to a far 
greater degree than was the case formerly. 
There is no longer heard the contemptu- 
ous ‘What do women know of such 
matters? And so out of the greater 
civil liberty enjoyed by women has come 
a perceptible rise in the moral and humani- 
tarian tone of the community. A young 
New Zealander in his teens no longer 
regards his mother as belonging to a sex 
that must be kept within a prescribed 
sphere. That the lads and young men of 
a democracy should have their whole con- 
ception of the rights of humanity broad- 
ened and measured by truer standards is 
in itself an incalculable benefit.” 


Mrs. A. Watson Lister, Secretary of 
the Woman’s National Council of Aus- 


tralia, says: “ One striking result of equal — 


suffrage is that members of Parliament 
now consult us as to their bills, when these 
bear upon the mterests of women. The 
author of the new divorcé™bill asked all 
the women’s organizations to come to- 
gether and hear him read it, and make 
criticisms and suggestions. I do not 
remember any such thing happening be- 
fore, m all my years in Australia. Whena 
naturalization bill was pending, one clause 
of which deprived Australian women of 
citizenship if they married aliens, a few 
women went privately to the Prime Min- 
ister and protested, and that clause was 
altered immediately. After we had worked 
for years with members of Parliament for 
various reforms, without avail, because we 
had no votes, you cannot imagine the dif- 
ference it makes.” 

Ex-Premier Alfred Deakin, of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, says: “ There is 
now a closer attention paid in Parliament 
to matters especially affecting the [femi- 
nine} sex or interesting them.”’ 

2. It leads to improvements in the 
laws. No one can speak more fitly of this 
than Judge Lindsey, of the Denver Juve- 
nile Court. He writes: “ We have in 
Colorado the most advanced laws of any 
State in the Union for the care and pro- 
tection of the home and the children, the 
very foundation of the Republic. We owe 
this more to woman suffrage than to any 


one cause. It does not take any mother 


from her home duties to spend ten min- 
utes m going to the polls, casting her vote 
and returning to the bosom of her homed 
but during those ten minutes she wields 
a power which is doing more to protect 
that home, and all other homes, than any 
other power or influence in Colorado.” 
Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, of Denver, 
served three terms as State Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction for Colorado, 
and is highly esteemed by educators 
throughout the State. She mtroduced in 
Colorado the system of leasing instead of 
selling the lands set apart by the Govern- 
ment for the support of the public schools, 
thereby almost doubling the annual revenue 
available for education. Mrs. Grenfell 
was appointed by the Governor to repre- 
sent Colorado at the Congress of the Inter- 
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national Woman Suffrage Alliance at 
Amsterdam last summer. In her report 
to that Congress she enumerated a long 
list of improved laws obtained in Colorado 
since women were granted the ballot, and 
added: ‘ Delegates of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union who visited different parts 
of the United States for the purpose of 
studying American institutions declared 
concerning our group of laws relating to 
child life in its various aspects of educa- 
tion, home, and labor, that ‘they are the 
sanest, most humane, most progressive, 
most scientific laws relating to the child to 
be found on any statute-books in the 
world.’ ”’ 

Wyoming, many years ago, passed a 
law that women teachers in the public 
schools should receive the same pay as 


“men when the work done is the same. 


The news that Utah had granted full 
suffrage to women was quickly followed 
by the announcement of. the passage of 
a bill providing that women teachers 
should have equal pay with men when 
they held certificates of the same grade. 
The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Colorado says: ‘ Thereé is 
no difference made in teachers’ salaries 
on account of sex.” 

Woman suffrage has also operated to 
take the schools out of politics. Mrs. 
Grenfell writes : “‘ I have seen or heard of 
more party politics in school matters in 
one block in Albany, Buffalo, or Philadel- 
phia than in the 103,928 square miles of 
Colorado soil.” 

Since women attained the ballot, all the 
four equal suffrage States have raised the 
age of protection for girls toeighteen. In 
Idaho and Wyoming the repeal of the 
laws that formerly licensed gambling is 
universally ascribed to the women. The 
Colorado statutes against cruelty to ani- 
mals and against obscene literature are 
said to be models of their kind. 

Within four years after equal suffrage 
was granted, the number of no-license 
towns in Colorado had more than quad- 
rupled, and it has increased much more 
largely since. The organ of the brewers 
of Denver says that Colorado made a 
creat mistake in giving the ballot to 
women. So far as I am aware it is the 
only paper in Colorado which takes that 
ground. 
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Under the title “ Fruits of Equal Suf- 
frage,”’ the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association has published a 
partial list of the improved laws passed 
in the four enfranchised States with the 
aid of women’s votes, giving chapter and 
verse for each. It fills nearly eight 
pages. 

3. Women can bring their influence 
to bear on legislation more quickly and 
with less labor by the direct method than 
by the indirect. In Massachusetts the 
suffragists worked for fifty-five years 
before they succeeded in getting a law 
making mothers equal guardians of their 
‘minor children with the fathers. After 
half a century of effort by indirect influ- 
ence, only twelve out of our forty-six 
States have taken similar action. In 
Colorado, when the women were enfran- 
chised, the very next Legislature passed 
such a bill. 

4. Equal suffrage often leads to the 
defeat of bad candidates. This is conceded 
even by Mr. A. Lawrence Lewis, whose 
article in The Outlook against wome 
suffrage in Colorado has been reprinte 
by the anti-suffragists as a tract. He 
says : 

‘Since the extension of the franchise to 
women, political parties have learned the in- 
advisability of nominating for public offices 
drunkards, notorious libertines, gamblers, 
retail liquor dealers, and men who engage 
in similar discredited occupations, because 
the women almost always vote them 
down.” During the fifteen years since 
equal suffrage was granted no _ saloon- 
keeper has been elected to the Board of 
Aldermen in Denver. Before that it was 
very common. I quote again from Gov- . 
ernor Shafroth, of Colorado: ‘‘ Women’s 
presence in politics has introduced an 


independent element which compels better 


nominations.”’ 
Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Wyoming, 
says: ‘If the Republicans nominate a 


bad man and the Democrats a good one, 
the Republican women do not hesitate a 
moment to‘ scratch’ the bad and substi 
tute the good. It is just so with the 
Democrats.” 

Ex-Governor Hunt, of Idaho: “ The 
woman vote has compelled not only State 
conventions, but more particularly county 
conventions, of both parties to select the 
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cleanest and best material for public 
office.” 

And quoting once more from Judge 
Lindsey, of Denver: ‘‘ One of the great- 
est advantages from woman suffrage is 
the fear on the part of the machine poli- 
ticians to nominate men of immoral char- 
acter. While many bad men have been 
elected in spite of woman suffrage, they 
have not been elected because of woman 
suffrage. If the women alone had a vote, 
it would result in a class of men in public 
office whose character for morality, hon- 
esty, and courage would be of a much 
higher order.” 

The recent re-election of Judge Lindsey 
by the mothers of Denver, against the 
opposition of both the political machines, 
is only a striking instance of what has 
happened in a multitude of less conspicu- 
ous cases in the various enfranchised 
States. 

5. Equal suffrage broadens women’s 
minds, and leads them to take a more 
intelligent interest in public affairs. Presi- 
gjent Slocum, of Colorado College, Enos 
ss. Mills, the forestry expert, Mrs. Decker, 
and many others, bear witness to this. 
The Hon. W. E. Mullen, Attorney-General 
of Wyoming, who went there opposed to 
woman suffrage and has been converted, 
writes: It stimulates interest and study, 
on the part of women, in public affairs. 
(Juestions of public interest are discussed 
in the home. As the mother, sister, or 
teacher of young boys, the influence of 
woman is very great. The more she 
knows about the obligations of citizenship, 
the more she is able to teach the boys.” 
A leading bookseller of Denver says he 
sold more books on political economy in 
the first eight months after women were 
given the ballot than he had sold in fifteen 
years before. 

6. It makes elections and political meet- 
ings more orderly. The Hon. John W. 
Kingman, of the Wyoming Supreme 
Court, says: “In caucus discussions the 
presence of a few ladies is worth a whole 
squad of police.” 

7. It makes it easier to secure liberal 
appropriations for educational and humani- 
tarian purposes. In Colorado the schools 
are not scrimped for money, as they are in 
the older and richer States. So say Mrs. 
Grenfell, General Irving “Hale, and others. 


8. It opens to women important pcsi- 
tions now closed to them because they are 
not electors. Throughout England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and a considerable part 
of Europe, a host of women are render- 
ing admirable service to the community in 
offices from which women in America are 
still debarred. 

9. It increases the number of women 
chosen to such offices as are already open 
to them. Thus, in Colorado women were 
eligible as county superintendents of 
schools before their enfranchisement ; but 
when they obtained,the ballot the number 
of women elected to those positions 
showed an immediate and large increase. 

10. It raises the average of political 
honesty among the voters. Judge Lind- 
sey says: ‘ Ninety-nine per cent of our 
election frauds are committed by men.” 

11. It tends to modify a too exclusively 
commercial view of public affairs. G. W. 
Russell, Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of Canterbury College, New Zealand, 
writes: “ Prior to women’s franchise the 
distinctive feature of our politics was 
finance. Legislative proposals were re- 
garded almost entirely from the point of 
view of (1) What would they cost? and 
(2) What would be their effect from a 
commercial standpoint? The woman’s 
view is not pounds nor pence, but her 
home, her family. In order to win her 
vote, the politicians had to look at public 
matters from her point of view. Her 
ideal was not merely money, but happy 
homes and a fair chance in life for her 
husband, her intended husband, and her 
present or prospective family.” 

12. Last, but not least, it binds the 
family more closely together. I say this 
with emphasis, though it is in direct op- 
position to an argument much brought 
forward by the opponents of woman 
suffrage. Let us give ear to words 
that are written, like the last, from a 
region where equal suffrage has been tried 
and proved. 

The Hon. Hugh Lusk, ex-member of 
the New Zealand Parliament, says: “ We 
find that equal suffrage is the greatest 
family bond and tie, the greatest strength- 
ener of family life. It seemed odd at 
first to find half the benches at a political 
meeting occupied by ladies; but when 
men have got accustomed to it they do 
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not like the other thing. When they 
‘found that they could take their wives 
-and daughters to these meetings, and 
afterwards go home with them and talk 
- it over, it was often the beginning of a 
new life for the family—a life of ideas 
and interests in common, and of a unison 
of thought.” 

It is related that the Japanese Govern- 
ment many years ago sent a commission 
to the United States to study the practical 
working of Christianity, with a view to 
introducing it into Japan as the State 
religion if the report of the commission 
proved favorable. The commission saw 
many evils rampant in America, and went 
home reporting that Christianity was a 
failure. The opponents of woman suf- 
frage argue in the same way. They find 
evils in the enfranchised States, and 
straightway draw the conclusion that 
woman suffrage is a failure. * But it may 
be said with truth of woman suffrage, as 
of Christianity, that these evils exist not 
because of it but in spite of it; and that 
it has effected a number of distinct im- 
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provements, and is on the way to effect 
yet more. 

I have sat in the little chapel at Bethle- 
hem in which tradition places the birth of 
the Saviour. It seemed fitting that it 
should be adorned with offerings of beauv- 
tiful things. But while I mused there a 
voice seemed to say to me : “* Look abroad! 
This divine child is a child no more. He 
has grown to be a man and a deliverer. 
Go out into the world! Find _ his  foot- 
steps and follow them. Work, as he did, 
for the redemption of mankind. Suffer 
as he did, if need be, derision and obloquy. 
Make your protest against tyranny, mean- 
ness, and injustice !”’ 

The weapon of Christian warfare is the 
ballot, which represents the peaceable 
assertion of conviction and will. Society 
everywhere is becoming converted to its 
use. Adopt it, O you women, with clean 
hands and a pure heart! Verify the best 
word written by the apostle—* In Christ 
Jesus there is neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female, but a new crea- 
ture,”’ the harbinger of a new creation ! 


THE ASSAULT ON WOMANHOOD” 
BY LYMAN~-ABBOTT 


the right of women, or would pro- 

tect their nights, or would promote 
their interests, I should ardently favor it. 
For I seek to represent, and I believe that 
I do represent, a great silent constituency — 
the wives, the mothers, the daughters, who 
neither strive nor cry, and whose voice is 
not heard in the streets. If I fail in my 
-undertakirg, I ask their indulgence to one 
who, as son, husband, and father, has a 
triple reason to give them honor. 

I am an advocate of woman’s rights: 
her right to an open door to every voca- 
tion, her right to a fair opportunity for 
the highest and broadest education, her 
right to do whatever she can do and be 
whatever she can become; her right to 
determine her own appropriate sphere, not 


a I believed that the suffrage was 


'This and the article to follow in The Outlook for 
next week are the substance of an address delivered 
December 4, 1908, by Lyman A 
City, before the National. 
tion of Women. 


tt, in New York 
League for the Civic Educa- 


to have it determined for her by a lord 
and master; her right to be left free to 
follow the bent of her own divinely en- 
dowed nature, unchecked by vexatious 
restrictions, uncoerced by the presence of 
needless economic necessity, undiverted 
by the ill-judged appeals or the unfemi- 
nine sneers of her mistakenly ambitious 
sisters. 

The book of Genesis gives two accounts 
of the creation of man, one in the first, 
the other in the second chapter. One 
represents man first made and woman 
added to be his helper and his subject. 
The other represents man and woman 
made in one act of creation, equally in the 
image of God, equally his children. What 
is popularly known as the Woman’s Move- 
ment is a movement from one of these 
conceptions to the other—from the con- 
ception that woman was made as an after- 
thought to be a helpmeet to man, to the 
conception that’ neither alone, but both 
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together, constitute the image of God. 
John Stuart Mill’s monograph on “ The 
Subjection of Woman,” published in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, at once 
describes and interprets this movement. 
It was a necessary corollary to the awak- 
ening passion for liberty in France, Eng- 
land, and America. Under the inspiring 
leadership of noble, though possibly not 
always wise, men and women, it has 
achieved great things, not only for women, 
but for the human race. It has removed 
old and hampering legal restrictions. It 
has furnished much-needed protection to 
the wife from the cruelty of a sometimes 
brutal husband. It has opened the door 
to all—or nearly all—forms of productive 
industry, whether professional or manual. 
It has secured for woman the nght to the 
best education and opened to her the 
doors to the great educational institutions. 
And, above all, it has brought society, and 


pre-eminently American society, to recog- . 


nize the fundamental fact that she is not 
a mere upper servant of man’s household, 
not merely a cheaply paid nurse-maid of 
his childreh, not merely a vivacious parlor 
ornament for his home, not merely a min- 
ister to either his sensual pleasure or his 
spiritual repose ; but a divinely endowed 
child of God, no more man’s servant than 
man is her servant, no more created for 
him than he is created for her—she cre- 
ated for herself as truly as he is created 
for himSelf';’ each created for the other, 
both for God. The old resistance to this 
movement has disappeared ; the old argu- 
ments against it are forgotten, or, like 
some ancient hieroglyphs, are regarded 
only as curiosities in literature. If there 
are any who desire to go back to the 
priestly ‘conception of woman as a divine 
afterthought created to be the helpmeet of 
man, I am not oneof them. My concep- 
tion of the origin, function, and nature of 
woman, and of her relation to her divinely 
appointed comrade and her God, is all 
summed up in the words of the ancient 
Hebrew poet: “So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God cre- 
ated he him; male and female created he 
them.” It is summed up in the words 
of the modern English poet : 


ual; each fulfills 
always thought in 


Nor equal, nor un 
Dee each, 


thought, 
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Purpose in purpose; will in will,.they grow, 


The single pure and perfect anteiak’ 

The two-celled heart beating with one full 
stroke, 

Life.” 


But no great movement in the world’s 
history has been free from extravagances 
and excesses. The Reformation was Pe 
accompanied by an individualism in re 
ligion from the baleful effects of which in = 
sectarian divisions the Church still suffers. 3 
The democratic uprising in the eighteenth _— 
century was accompanied by a _ political 7 ; 
tendency toward anarchism which still en- 7 
feebles and sometimes paralyzes govern- hi 
ment and begets lawlessness alike in rich = 
andin poor. ‘The revolt against feudalism 
in the nineteenth century begat a spirit *| 
of selfish competition which sometimes to- 
day converts co-operative commerce into 
industrial war. It is not, therefore, strange 
that the movement for the emancipation 
of woman has been accompanied by ex- \ 
travagances which constitute nothing less 
than an assault on womanhood. And this 
assault is the more dangerous to society not 
only because it is always veiled behind fine 
phrases, but also because it has among 
its leaders women prompted by noble 
motives. 

But neither the phrases nor the leader- 
ship should blind us to certain vicious 
tendencies. 

From the premiss that marriage is some- 
times a species of bondage, reformers have 
concluded that it should be abolished. 
Divorce laws, originated to protect women 
from unhappy marriages, permit the disso-. 
lution of the marriage tie for any excuse 
or for none at all. Men have been divorced 
from their wives because the wife failed 
to sew on the husband’s shirt. buttons; 
women from their husbands because ‘the 
husband did not take his wife to ride.’ In 
at least one State the parties could be 
divorced whenever the judge thought the 
could not live happily together, and th 
courts usually left them to decide tha 
question. As a divorce decree in one 
State is presumably binding in all, marriage 
in America has come perilously near mar- 
riage in pagan Rome, in which a husband 
or a wife could dismiss the other party to. 
the contract as easily as in America: a man 
can can dismiss a gardener or a woman a cook ; 


oe Christ and Social Problems,” Chap. V, 
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and there was no trade union to protect 
either party from unjust dismissal. How 
far this dissolution of the marriage tie has 
_ been carried is indicated by the fact that 
\ nearly a million divorces were granted in 
the United States during the last twenty 

ears, that is, 1,000 every week, or an aver- 

e of 140 every day.’ 

This is not, however, liberty enough for 
our extreme reformers. Experimental 
marriage has been seriously proposed by 
one writer on the family, to be followed, 
after a year of tnal, by a more abiding 
union or by separation and a new experi- 
ment. It is just to this writer to say that 
she does not advocate this reform, but 
intimates that it might be better than the 
present practice. Some of the disciples 
of Socialism go still further. They would 
abolish meum and fuum altogether from 
the family as well as from the market, and 
would allow no man to say my wife and 
no woman to say my husband. Free as 
the birds of the air? Freer; for the 
naturalists tell us that the birds live loyally 
with their mates in spite of occasional 
bickerings. 

Nor can these views of liberty be 


| lightly dismissed as those of cranks and 
| faddists. Said Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 


ton in 1853: **A union of souls alone 
constitutes and sanctifies true marriage, 
and any law or public sentiment that forces 
two immortal, high-born souls to live to- 
ether as husband and wife, unless held 
there by love, is false to God and hu- 
manity.”’ 

It is not, however, enough to free the 
wife from obligation to her husband, but 
the mother must also be free from obli- 
gations to the children. One popular 
woman lecturer, whose special ideal is the 
economic independence of women, argues 
for the millennial time when the wife will 
go to the office, store, or factory with her 
husband, to earn her wage as he earns 
his, while the children are put into an 
asylum or refuge, to be cared for by 
experts. Statistics have conclusively 
shown that the death rate among orphans 
cared for by experts in asylums is greater 
than among the same class of orphans 
when adopted, under supervision, into 
inclusive, were 9405, nearly twothieds more than in 


twenty years, when the number was 
Soarle Se See e Special ensus Report, spring of 1907. 
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private homes. ‘The number of children 
in orphan asylums is insignificant com- 
pared with those in honies ; but a recently 
published report in New York City shows 
that over forty per cent of the children in 
our reformatories come from orphan 
asylums. But when did a doctrinaire 
ever care for facts? The opening of all 
vocations to women has been followed by 
an inrush of women into industrial com- 
petition with men. Some find in this 
enlarged liberty an escape from what 
would otherwise be helpless poverty or 
ill-paid drudgery. They rightly welcome 
this relief from the conditions which Hood 


celebrated by his “Song of the Shirt.” | 
Some leave the mother to carry on un-/ 


aided the daily routine of the household 
that they may earn pocket money for 
their unzsthetic luxuries. Some eke out 
the too scanty earnings of the husband by 


theirown. Some—and these not a few—) 


have crowded out the better paid work of | 


their husbands and brothers, whose place 
as wage-earners they have taken, but who 
are quite incompetent to take the woman’s 
place as home-builder. This competition 
in the labor market of women essaying 
the tasks which men formerly performed 
occasionally introduces into modern civili- 
zation old barbaric conditions. Landing 
at St. Thomas in the West Indies to take 
on coal, we watched the negro women 
carrying the coal in baskets from the yard 
to the steamer, while their husbands either 
took the lighter task of filling the emptied 
baskets or idly watched with hands in 
pockets their economically independent 
wives do the work for both. Iam told 
that the supercilious negro with high hat, 
kid gloves, and fancy cane, whom one 
more than occasionally meets upon the 
city street, is generally supported by some 
woman wage-earner, and that in the cotton 
mills of Massachusetts it is not infre- 
quently the case that the woman is the 
wage-earner, while the man idly potters at 
home doing ill the woman’s work. One 
result of this inrush into masculine em- 
ployments by women has been a real and 
sefious increase in the death rate among 
women. In spite of generally improved 
sanitary conditions and a generally de- 
creasing death rate in the population, the 
mortality among women, at least in the 
city of New York, has increased at an 
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appalling rate.t I would not close one 
single door of industry to woman. I 
would not deny-her industrial freedom. 
But I marvel at the shortsightedness of 
economic reformers’ who glorify woman’s 
incursion into the ranks of clerical and 
manual employment as her coronation, 
and imagine that a solution of our 
labor problem will ever come from a 
process which incites or drives the pros-\ 
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pendence, are not merely demanding that 
all industrial doors shall be open to her, 
but are glorifying the industrial conditions 


which drive her reluctant feet to tasks inthe - 


field, the factory, and the mine, which she 
abhors, still other reformers, or the same, 
in the name of equality, are demanding 
that men shall put upon her burdens from 
which hitherto, by the universal consent 
of Christendom, she has been exempt. 


pective wife and mother to underbid in“ The phrase “ right of suffrage” is a mis- 


the labor market her husband and her 
gon, and pay for doing so by impairing 
her health and shortening her life. 

I deny the economic independence of 
women, because I deny the economic in- 
dependence of men. Economic independ- 
ence is the hazy dream of an unintelligent 
doctrinaire. It has no existence except as 
a phrase on the pages of a book. ‘The 
railway president is economically depend- 
ent on the trainmen; the trainmen are 
economically dependent on the president. 
The husband who works at the factory is 
economically dependent on the wife who 
works to prepare their meals at home. If 
they both go to the factory to work, they 
will become economically dependent on 
some one else whom they have hired 
to prepare the meal. We are all econom- 
ically interdependent ; the rich as much so 
as the poor, the men as much so as the 
women. ‘The ambition for economic in- 
dependence which drives the wife and 
mother from the home to the factory sim- 
ply substitutes an interdependence purely 
economical for one that was inspired and 
sweetened by love. 

While some so-called reformers are 
seeking, in the name of domestic emanci- 
pation, not to protect women in the family, 
but to dissolve the family, and other re- 
formers, in the name of economic inde- 


' The following table, quoted from a report of the 
Register of Records of “the Health Department of 
Manhattan and the Bo ate: clip from the New York 
Tribune of December 7 


CIRCULATING DISEASES | CANCEROUS DISEASES 
75 
bs. and over. ue 457 23. URINARY DISEASES 
kESPIRATORY DISEASES LH 
196 2.37 127 28 
4.72 6.65 |5564.......... 124 4.91 
65 and over... 14.59 20.85/65 and over 3.70 12.57 


phrase. Suffrage is an obligation; it isa 
right only as it is the right of every person 
to fulfill the obligation which is justly de- 
volved upon him.. The question of woman 
suffrage is not, Shall the women who wish 
to vote be allowed to do so? If that were 
the question, it might be adequately an- 
swered by the proposal of an ingenious 
friend of mine who suggests that the men 
who do not wish to vote assign their rights 
to the women who do wish to vote. There 
would be more than enough of unused 
masculine ballots to supply all the femi- 
nine demand. ‘The real question is, Shall 
women be required to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of public life? It is 
certain that the majority of women have 
at present no desire to do so. Property- 
owning women and mothers can vote in 
school elections in New York State. Itis 
authentitally estimated that about two per 
cent of them do so vote. In 1895 the 
women of Massachusetts were asked if 
they wished the ballot. Less than five 
per cent desired it. The other ninety-five 
per cent were either opposed to the suffrage 
or indifferent. In Massachusetts, New 
York, Illinois, Oregon, recent movements 
for woman’s suffrage have been defeated 
because of the opposition of women. In at 
least eleven other States similar defeats 
may be justly attributed to similar opposi- 
tion. | That women vote in States where 
they possess the suffrage proves only that 
they will conscientiously endeavor to ful- 
fill any obligation which is imposed upon 
them.) Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes are 
both reported as saying that they are in 
favor of woman suffrage when the women 
want it. So am I. So are the great 
majority of men. Whatever ills might 
come from woman suffrage would be in- 
significant compared with the ills which 
would come from a great body of women, 
discontented because they thought them- 
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+ selves denied a right by men who desired 
nal to keep them in subjection. 
oa The question of woman suffrage is 
rs. therefore really one for the women them- 
a 4 selves to determine. Whenever they wish 
the suffrage they will have the suffrage. 
At present they do not wish it. A few 
shrieking suffragettes are eager for it be- 
cause they have entered the fray and 
want a victory. Some ambitious women 
are eager for it as an evidence of their 
political equality. Some philanthropic 
women believe that with the ballot they 
could accomplish moral and industrial re- 
forms which now they can urge but not 
command. Some wage-earning women 
wish for the ballot as a symbol which they 
believe would secure for them in their 
vocation greater respect. These reform- 
ers have made their voices heard in the 
halls of legislation. The great body of 
silent women have until recently been 
without representation. “The majority of 
these silent women pay as little attention 


) to the advocates of woman suffrage as 


they would to the appeals of a recruiting 
sergeant in time of war seeking to form 
a regiment of amazons. They are so 
averse to public life that they will not 
even publicly protest against an endeavor 
to force them into public life. A few are 
a really perplexed by the specious plea for 
a political equality and by passionate appeals 
to their conscience to°come to the help of 
- the weak and the oppressed. The hyster- 
ical appeals of the suffragettes, the unfem- 
ine appeals of the masculine women 
who wish that God had made them men, 
we may wisely disregard. I, for one, 
will not argue with them. But the serious- 
minded appeals to reason and conscience 
by serious-minded women who believe 
that the ballot in the hands of woman 
4 would elevate and educate her and would 
> help to purify and redeem society deserve 
me our serious consideration. ‘To them and 
to their arguments, and to these alone, I 
address myself. 


much a misphrase as economic independ 
ence. Women are not equal to men 
-~men are not equal to women. Equ 


Equality applied to the sexes is as/ Ning Pp paper. 


and inequality are alike inapplicable *~ 


beings who possess different natures, to 
organs which possess different functions. 
Are the lungs equal to the heart? Is a 
yard-stick shorter or longer than half an 
hour? ‘There was once a Joan of Arc. 
But no one would affirm that women 
make as good soldiers as men. I once 
knew a woman who could by her unaided 
strength lift a flour-barrel and put it on 
a wagon. But the steamship companies 
do not expect women to make good long- 
shoremen. There are required in the 
hospitals some men nurses. But all 
physicians agree that, save where excep- 
tional strength is needed, men are not 
equal as professional nurses to women. 
I have known a widowed father who cared 
for his motherless children, and did it 
well—for a man. But they were still 
motherless. 

“ She sets herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 
Which is superior in a song—the words 
or the music? 

The question of woman suffrage is not 
a question of equality. It is a question 
of function. The voters of America gov- 
ern America. The ballot ts a command. 
Do the women of America desire to take 
an active part in the government of 
America? Do they wish to command? 
I think not. And I will have no part nor 
lot in the endeavor to compel them to 
assume this duty which they do not wish 
to assume. Ought they to wish to take 
an active part in the government of 
America? Ought they to wish to com- 
mand—their brothers, their husbands, 
their sons, or other women? [I think not. 
And I will have no part nor lot in the 
endeavor to persuade them te do so.=" For 
they have a far greater function to per- 
form, a far greater service to render, and 
one with which falsely called economic 
independence and falsely called political 
equality, if brought about, would tragically 
interfere. 

Of that service I will speak in a succee< 


ae] believe that man 
am equality of right, bu: but I do not believe that oquaey 
of right means equality of function; and I am 
and more the great ‘field, the. indie- 
pensable field, for of woman is as 
mother of the family” ROOSEVELT. 
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VOX POPULI 
BY ALBERT EDWARDS 


HE “Krasnaya Ploshad ’—the 
Red Square—of Vladipol, with 
its glaving contrasts, is typical of 
all Russia. To the south rises the Church 
of Saint Vladimir with its many-colored 
domes surmounted by gilt crosses. To 
the north stretch the gaunt drab buildings 
of the Jewish Quarter. But grimmer still 
is the gray of the frowning citadel to the 
west. So lifeless is the color of these 
barracks that the black and white striped 
sentry-box before the gate looks positively 
gaudy. The other side of the Square is 
formed .by private houses and the red 
buildings of the Prefecture. 

The wife of the Prefect was busying 
herself with rouge and ribbons before her 
mirror, for it was near noon—Sunday. 
And on Sundays General Sakov, the Com- 
mandant of the garrison, came to dine. 
Her husband, who was a man of sinuous 
ways and withal greedy of promotion, 
hated the Commandant, but General Sakov 
was a man of power, and the Prefect was 
a policeman and ambitious. 

In the portico of the Church of Saint 
Vladimir the beggars were rearranging 
their gnarled limbs, reassuming their 
studied and appallizg look of woe, for the 
service was almost over. The choir was 
swelling out the triumphal message of the 
Recessional. The solemn chant floated 
out through the closed doors, out into the 
glare of the blazing noon. Dreamily, 
heavily, the perfect notes filled the air like 
the fragrance of the frankincense within. 
In the wonderful harmony of those final 
chords the service ended. The doors 
were pushed open, and those who had 
gone in to pray streamed out—blinking— 
into the sunlight. 

“Oh, Little Father, have pity on my 
poverty.” 

“The great God loveth charity.” . 

‘“ For Christ’s sake, Little Mother, give 
me a kopeck.” 

“Take notice of my poor leg, Barin.” 

But the chorus of the beggars got small 
notice. The worshipers were thinking of 
other things. One week before, as they 
had gone to church, they had seen drunken 


Cossacks riding through the streets. The 
opening prayer to God had been broken 
by the crackling noise of pistol fire. The 
last anthem had been almost drowned in 
the shrieking of a Jewish woman who, 
wild-eyed and disheveled, had dashed 
into the church for sanctuary. And as they 
had come out the Sunday before, they had 
seen General Sakov drive by in his sleigh— 
to dine with the Prefect’s wife, as was his 
weekly custom. And some had rushed 
out to beg him to stop the massacre, but 
he had driven on unheeding. It had been 
a day of terror, that Sunday before— 
terror not only for the helpless dwellers 
in the Ghetto, but for all the town. The 
horror of those piercing shrieks was still 
in the ears of those who were least guilty. 
The vision of the bloody snow, out there 
in the Square, troubled the sleep of those 
who were most innocent. 

During the week there had been much 
talk among the town’s people of the shame 
which had come upon them. 

“II do not like the Jews,” Sergius 
Ivanovitch, the apothecary, had said. ‘* But 
it is not that I would have them butchered. 
The name of our town is now no better 
than that of Kishineff and Odessa.” 

His brother, Pavil the advocate, had 
replied : 

“So! Weareno better. But it is not 
us, it is the Bloody One in the Barracks.” 

And his face clenched into a scowl 
which was morc expressive than any curse. 
In similar manner spoke all the people of 
the town. Some called him “ The But- 
cher,” some “The Murderer,” but the 
most called him “ The Bloody One.” And 
the days of mourning had not yet passed 
in the Ghetto. 

So it was this Sunday morning that the 
beggars were unnoticed. For the word 
had gone out that ‘“‘ The Committee ” had 
judged “ The Bloody One.” 

“The Committee ” was as mystic an 
element in the town’s life as The Good 
God Himself. No one had ever seen 
“ The Committee,” nor knew its abode. 
Like God, it was known only by its re- 
vealed word—little printed proclamations 
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which from time to time mysteriously 
appeared in the town—even on the walls 
of the sentry-box before the Barracks. 
In one respect, some said, “ The Commit- 
tee ’’ had the better of The Good God: it 
showed a more active interest in the 
affairs of the town. It is very hard for a 
Russian, sometimes, to understand how 
God, if he is All-powerful and Justice- 
loving, as the priests say, can be so cyni- 
cally indifferent to the bitter injustices of 
their daily life—about which, of course, an 
All-wise God must be well informed. ‘This 
reproach could never be put against ‘“‘ The 
Committee.” There were many in the 
town—especially since the Jew-killing— 
who wished that God would either borrow 
some of “* The Committee’s ” active inter- 
est in local affairs, or lend “ ‘The Commit- 
tee ” some of His strength. 

And now the thoughts of the whole 
town were centered on this mysterious, 
earthly champion of Justice. Some one 
had been indiscreet. In vague but rapid 
rumors the news had spread from lip to 
ear. Every one knew. It was to happen 
as he drove to his dinner with the Prefect’s 
wife. 

The men spoke to their wives in 
whispers. 

“Go home quickly,” they said. 

But the women folk went only to the 
other end of the Square—they, too, wanted 
to see the thing which was to happen. 
From behind the closed blinds of the 
windows along the Square the eyes of the 
timid were strained towards the gate of 
the Barracks. ‘The bolder ones stood in 
their doorways, or in silent groups, where 
the narrow streets ran into the Square. 
Many waited on the steps of the church. 
Even the beggars forgot their postures in 
their eagerness to see. They also knew— 
all except Old Peter, who was really bliad 
and was too deaf to be told such secret 
news by any one. 

“Tt is a pity,” said Vladimir Petrovitch, 
the doctor. ‘ Everybody knows. Surely 
he will be warned.”’ 

“Who would warn him?” asked his 
friend, Pavil Ivanovitch. 

‘* But the police must know.” 

‘Even they do_ not love him.” 

‘Across the Square, from an upper 
room, Isaac, the old cantor, peered 
through the darkened window. There 


was an ancient prayer shawl over his thin 
white hair, and as he looked he prayed: 


“Vengeance! O Most High God! 
Vengeance! O God of Abraham! 
Thou art the Very God of Vengeance. 
Send down upon them. 
Vengeance | God of our Fathers! 
Vengeance !” 


His prayer was all of vengeance, for 
the moaning of his dying daughter— 
Rachel, his last born—filled his ears. She 
could find no will to live, this daughter of 
Israel, since the foul thing the Cossacks 
had wrought upon her. 

And even as the old man prayed, the 
gates of the Barracks swung open. Four 
Cossacks galloped out, and behind them 
came the Commandant—the Bloody One 
—on his sleigh. 

He did not notice the crowd on the 
church steps. He did not feel the gaze 
of the straining eyes behind all the close- 
drawn blinds. He did not notice the slim 
youth in the gray uniform of a student 
who leaned against the foot of the Czar’s 
monument. Or, if he did notice, it was 
too late. With one spring the student 
reached the side of the sleigh. A quick 
movement, a vicious spit of flame, a burst 
of yellow smoke, a deafening crash which 
seemed to echo endlessly—and the fright- 
ened horses dashed wildly down the 
Square, the wreck of the sleigh at their 
heels. 

Vladimir Pctrovitch, the doctor, as was 
his duty, walked out into the Square. 
The crowd stood breathless to watch him 
as he stooped over the two bloody mangled 
forms. Then he stood up, shaking his 
head dejectedly, for death—even such 
death—is disheartening to a doctor. 

Sergius Ivanovitch crossed himself. 

“Tt is the will of God,” he said. 

The men about him nodded assent and 
turned quietly to their homes. All but 
one—a stranger—he lingered a moment 
to make some rapid calculations of the 
foot-pound force of the explosion, to reckon 
the number it would have killed if thrown 
into a regiment of infantry in close forma- 
tion. Hewas the man who had made the 
bomb. When he had satisfied himself on 
these matters, he went his way. 

Later he told me the story—for it is a 
true story. We were sitting over supper 
in a little Nationalist café off the Krakov- 
ski Prospekt in Warsaw. 
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“ And of all those people, a thousand 
you say, who knew, no one warned him ?” 
I asked, incredulousiy. The reply came 


promptly, “Oh! There were more than 
a thousand. But they thought it was just. 
It was the Will of The People.” 


THE PUBLIC, THE NEWSPAPER’S 
PROBLEM’ 


BY H. J. 


r \HE newspaper is such an insistent 
factor in modern life, it comes 
pounding on our doors so regu- 

larly and so persistently, that we are forced 

to adopt a positive attitude toward it. 

And there is a distinct tendency, I sus- 

pect, among earnest and cultured people, 

to regard it as a problem—dquite like 
intemperance or the unemployed or some 
other dreadful phenomenon. 

Why, people ask, is the modern news- 
paper so inaccurate—to put it mildly—so 
given to romancing, so frivolous, so sen- 
sational, so heedless of serious things? 
Why are so many of its accounts incorrect 
in details? Why will it exploit the story 
of a lost puppy, and give only brief 
mention to a lecture on the Cretan exca- 
vations? Why will it print details of 
crimes, and ignore the many fine and 
noble movements that always are in 
progress ? 

Now, these and similar questions, so far 
as they concern decent newspapers, grow, 
I believe, out of a lack of comprehension 
of the newspaper’s problems and pur- 
poses. . So, to-night, I shall not attempt 
to answer specific criticisms that are 
likely to occur to you. Instead, I shall 
try to interpret to you something of the 
aims and ideals of the newspaper, in the 
hope of clearing up various misconcep- 
tions. And as you are perhaps accus- 
tomed to thinking of the newspaper as 
the public’s problem, I shall venture to 
turn things around and ask you to con- 
sider the public as the newspaper’s 
problem. 

In a sense this holds true of any pro- 


_ 'An address delivered in All Souls’ Church, Kansas 
City, November 9, 1908. 
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fession. The public is a problem, I 
suppose, to the lawyer, the doctor, the 
clergyman, the merchant. But to none 
does it offer the complications that it pre- 
sents to the newspaper. The lawyer deals 
with the public in a way, as for instance 
when he is addressing a jury. But for a 
large part of his work he is independent 
of a popular audience. The merchant 
may regard the public’s taste as fickle and 
perplexing. But at least he deals in 
goods that admit of comparatively perfect 
manufacture. The newspaper not only 
has to face the problem of public taste ; 
it finds in the public the raw material out 
of which it manufactures its product. 

News doesn’t grow on bushes. It 
isn’t made up into neat cartons by ma- 
chinery which can be depended on to 
turn out an endless succession of perfect 
packages. It is gathered from the people, 
and its quality partakes of the imperfec- 
tions of human nature. You, the reader, 
see the final product as it comes from the 
presses, and it looks surprisingly simple. 
“Why,” you exclaim, “‘ anybody could do 
that.” But “anybody” can’t. Have 
you ever attended a session of a munici- 
pal court and heard the conflicting stories 
told by witnesses—many of them really 
trying to tell the truth? Well, that is the 
problem of the newspaper reporter day 
after day in the search for news. 

You may recall the explosion in the 
basement of the First National Bank a 
year ago. Reporters hurried there and 
talked with all the persons they could find 
who had been in the vicinity. They dis- 
covered: That there was a strong smell 
of gunpowder ; that there was no powder 
smell at all. That it was impossible for 
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exploding gas to have had such an effect 
as that; that gas was the only explosive 
that would produce such results. That a 
piece of an iron bomb had been found ; 
that the only metal discovered was bits of 
lead pipe. That immediately after the 
explosion a bareheaded man had been 
seen to rush from the bank and run 
north; that the bareheaded man ran 
south ; that he didn’t run out of the bank 
at all; he ran into it. 

Out of such conflicting material re- 
porters constantly must construct coherent 
and truthful narratives, sifting evidence, 
making due allowance for bias, and al- 
ways reckoning with the personal equa- 
tion. 

Browning’s “‘ The Ring and the Book ” 
is, to my notion, the best example of the 
newspaper’s perennial problem in telling 
the story of the day. The whole elab- 
orate poem, you remember, is founded 
on a simple incident recounted from many 
points of view. A young girl, Pompilia, 
is compelled to marry a man of middle 
age whom she does not love, Count 
Guido. A young priest, Caponsacchi, 
helps her to ecaspe from her misery. She 
is pursued and mortally wounded by her 
husband, who is tned and sentenced to 
death, the sentence finally being affirmed 
by the Pope. 

First the story is told by “* Half-Rome ” 
from the view-point of the outsider who 
sympathizes with the girl. Then comes 
“The Other Half-Rome,” which is in- 
clined to justify the husband. ‘“ Tertium 
Quid ” follows, attempting to do even- 
handed justice. Later the story is told 
by Pompilia herself, by Count Guido, by 
the opposing lawyers, and the final sum- 
ming up is by the Pope. And each time 
the new point of view makes a new story 
of it. 

Day by day the newspaper is confronted 
with situations akin to that of “‘ The Ring 
and the Book,” regarding which it must 
get the facts as nearly as may be. 

I have been referring here to the con- 
stitutional inaccuracy of human nature. 
But there is another side. The Psalmist 
said in his haste, All men are liars. It 
isn’t pleasant to contemplate his language 
if he had been a reporter for a modern 
daily newspaper. In a newspaper office 
one is impelled to recall the lawyer who 
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whispered the reproof to the too willing 
witness, “I don’t believe in unnecessary 
perjury.” 

As in politics the average man is inter- 
ested in a mild way in honest and efficient 
government so long as his personal inter- 
ests aren’t involved, so in furnishing news 
he is usually ready to tell his view of the 
truth unless he is interested in propagat- 
ing something else. I am not complain- 
ing of this state of affairs; I am merely 
setting forth what I believe to be the facts 
regarding one aspect of the problematical 
side of the public with which a newspaper 
has to deal. In reality the uncertainties 
of the raw material of news add zest to 
the job of newspaper-making. A West- 
ern member, you will recall, was once ex- 
pelled from the Senate for flagrant drunk- 
enness. In his valedictory the Senator 
referred to his failing. ‘ Nevertheless,” 
he exclaimed, “I can only pity the man 
who has looked out upon the world solely 
from the dull and monotonous plane of 
ordinary sobriety.” 

But, having emphasized the responsibil- 
ity of the public for inaccuracies in the 
news reports, I am quite willing to admit 
frankly, in passing, that the men who 
make the newspapers are human too, and 
that their shortcomings occasion much 
more grief within the office of the well- 
conducted newspaper than outside it. 
“ Faking,” I may add, is not tolerated by 
decent newspapers. This is a disagree- 
able subject, however, and I hasten to 
invite your attention to another way in 
which the public proves an inscrutable 
mystery to the journalist. 

An important newspaper is smearing 
ink on 100,000. pounds of wood pulp 
daily, at heavy expense, and marketing 
the product. If it is to exist, it must 
produce a salable article—something the 
public wants. And what does it want? 
The average successful newspaper has its 
theories, but it doesn’t know. 

This business side of a newspaper 
usually escapes public notice. You will 
pardon me if I emphasize it. Once it was 
possible for a Horace Greeley with a tri- 
fling sum of money to establish a news- 
paper like the Tribune in New York City. 
All he needed was a job press and a hat- 
ful of type. To-day it would be out of 
the question to do anything of the sort. 
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Backing of a million dollars would be 
scant. A modern newspaper is a great 
manufacturing industry, supporting a com- 
munity of ten thousand or more persons. 
Its plant is equipped with costly presses 
and typesetting machines. It maintains 
an art department and a library. To 
obtain the news of the world as promptly 
and accurately as possible it must main- 
tain its corps of staff and special corre- 
spondents, and it must co-operate with 
other newspapers. The Associated Press, 
with its ramifications in every quarter of 
the globe and its leased wire service, is 
an expensive institution, but it is necessary 
to meet the modern news requirements. 
The expenses of the great newspaper will 
probably run in excess of $150,000 a 
month. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the 
newspaper to show you how very impor- 
tant it is, and what a momentous problem 
it sets for the management. For the 
metropolitan newspaper of to-day must 
study to create a product so attractive 
that the public will pay for it more than 
one and a half million dollars a year. 
This was something you might have re- 
flected upon when the city editor told you 
he wouldn’t be able to print in full the 
sermon or the lecture on medizval sculp- 
ture, or whatever that serious-looking 
document was that you carried to him so 
enthusiastically the other day. He is 
responsible for making his department 
attractive. Perhaps his judgment was at 
fault in this particular case, and he would 
have made the hit of his life by printing 
three columns about Egyptian art. Per- 
haps. 

The problem is complicated by a con- 
dition which I do not suppose exists in 
any other business. The direct reason for 
the newspaper’s existence fails to furnish 
it sufficient revenue to keep it alive. It 
is sustained by a by-product. Advertise- 
ments must furnish the chief. revenues. 
A very few metropolitan newspapers, it is 
true, charge a subscription price sufficient 
to pay a share of the expense in addition 
to that for the blank paper. But this fact 
limits their circulation sharply. The 
London Times, for example, published 
for more than one hundred years in the 
largest city in the world, has attained the 
moderate circulation of something less 


than sixty thousand with a price of six 
cents a copy. 

Now, in general, no vigilant and aggress- 
ive publisher is going to be content with 
such a circulation. And it is well for de- 
mocracy that he should not be. The 
newspaper may not be—as the old editors 
delighted to call it—the molder of public 
opinion. At least it arouses and unifies 
public opinion. It makes certain that the 
people scattered over a vast expanse of 
three million miles of territory shall keep 
in touch with each other’s ideas, and shall 
not split up into an indefinite number 
of independent communities. 

But in order to preserve this great 
function it must be read by rich and poor 
alike. So its price must be within the 
reach of all. Unless we are ready to 
adopt the aristocratic position of the late 
Lord Salisbury, and oppose cheap news- 
papers as incendiary disturbers of the old 
order, we must accept the fact that the 
advertiser must bear a share of the cost 
of publication. But the importance of 
the advertiser introduces a fresh compli- 
cation. Not, as I suspect you suppose, 
that he attempts to dictate the policy of 
the paper. In the case of the sort of 
newspapers we have been considering 
to-night he doesn’t. But he must depend 
on the newspaper to get him returns, and 
as the great majority of his customers are 
women, the newspaper must print a paper 
that they will desire to read. 

So the feminine portion of the public 
becomes at once, as you will readily per- 
ceive, a part of the newspaper’s problem. 
“Man,” the publisher of a_ profitable 
Boston newspaper used to say, “‘ is a poor, 
inconsequential creature at best. I am 
printing a newspaper for the women.” 
In other words, since women are the chief 
readers of advertisements—and this you 
may verify out of your own experfience— 
in order to obtain sufficient revenue to 
print the sort of newspaper that men like, 
the publisher must first of all be sure he 
is getting out a paper that is attractive to 
women. 

It is always much easier to recognize a 
problem than to solve it. The newspaper 
knows that the average run of the news 
applies chiefly to that portion of the world 
which by convention has been marked off 
as the man’s. So it must depend on 
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other material to interest the women, who, 
as Virgil pointed out, are as variable as 
they are charming. What do women want 
to read? Again the journalist has his 
suspicions, but he doesn’t know. So he 
constantly experiments, if he is as restless 
as he ought to be, in order to find out. 
If a column of questions and answers on 
beauty of person seems to excite a lively 
interest in an important part of his audi- 
ence, he retains it in spite of the fact that 
it may arouse derision among the ¢nfe/- 
lectuels, ‘The newspaper, as I have said, 
is a great manufacturing industry, and to 
the best of its ability—subject to cer- 
tain limits which I shall refer to later—it 
must meet the popular demand or go to 
the wall, after the fashion of any other 
big business. 

Its pretty girl column is on precisely 
the same footing as the counter where 
they sell cosmetics in the department 
store. So with the page devoted to the 
interest of housekeepers, and the column 
telling what to do when the baby has wind 
colic, and the department advising against 
eating ice-cream with a knife. They are 
all justified, provided they meet a popular 
demand. 

With the masculine part of the audi- 
ence similar problems arise. The news- 
paper is a democratic institution. It goes 
into the home of the mechanic, the college 
professor, the clergyman, the prize-fighter, 
the farmer, the merchant. ‘To get out a 
journal that shall appeal to everybody is 
something of a job. 

it is assumed, of course, that you want 
to know the news. But what is news? 
Perhaps the best working definition is 
that it is what people want to read after 
dinner. And that, you see, throws the 
whole question open again. People com- 
plain that newspapers discriminate in 
favor of the bizarre, the sensational, and 
that they overlook what is really whole- 
some and significant. Well, newspapers 
are founded on human nature. And what 
do people talk about when they get to- 
gether of an evening? Things that are 
out of the ordinary. If Tommy has been 
a well-behaved boy that day, his mother 
doesn’t mention it to the neighbors. But 
if he upset the pie over a visitor’s gown, 
that is likely to be commented on. No- 
body thinks it worth while to note that 
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Mr. and Mrs. Brown are getting on 


beautifully together. But if Mrs. Brown 
has applied for a divorce, that is a topic 
of conversation. ‘The newspaper gossips 
along much after the fashion of a group 
of visiting neighbors, and on much the 
same variety of topics. If it didn’t, people 
wouldn’t buy it and it would fail. | 

You who are here to-night might have 
liked to read in full Professor James’s 
lectures on “ Pragmatism” when they 
were delivered at the Lowell Institute. 
But hardly a fraction of one per cent of 
newspaper readers would have been inter- 
ested in them. A handful of cultured 
people often get the idea that they con- 
stitute the whole Nation. But, as Arthur 
Brisbane told the diners at Delmonico’s, 
they are merely the few shiny apples on 
the tree. ‘They aren’t the whole tree by 
any means. And if the newspaper is to 
be the weapon of democracy, it mustn’t 
shoot over the heads of its audience, 
What I have said will throw light, I hope, 
on the general query of earnest persons 
who feel deeply that the newspaper is 
casting away its opportunites, and that it 
fails to make its proper contribution to the 
Higher Life. 

A friend once said to Mr, Nelson, 
founder of the Star, “‘ If I owned a daily 
newspaper and wanted to make the largest 
possible returns, I would take the New 
York Nation as a model. I don’t see 
why you don’t do it.” 

‘* How large a circulation do you sup- 
pose a newspaper modeled after the 
Nation would have ?” Mr. Nelson asked. 

“Oh, I couldn’t say. But it would be 
the largest in the country. Possibly it 
wouldn’t be as large as the Nation’s. That 
is a weekly and circulates everywhere. A 
daily would have a more limited field. 
But it would be large enough to produce 
an enormous income.” 

The latest newspaper directory was 
consulted. It showed the Nation to have 
a circulation of about seven thousand. 

The truth is that every decent newspaper 
publisher prints as good a newspaper as 
his readers will let him. He aims to give 
them a little better paper than they really 
want. 

And here difficult problems arise. 
Greeley used to say that what Providence 
permitted to happen he wasn’t too proud 
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to report. But that maxim won’t work. 
Providence often needs editing. Some 
things no decent newspaper will — print. 
Others it will modify by omissions. But 
there remains a good deal of news on the 
border line which it is difficult to know 
how to handle. Judgments will differ. 
British newspapers will print full reports 
of divorce trials which American news- 
papers will handle very guardedly. One 
or two American newspapers used practi- 
cally verbatim reports of the first Thaw 
trial, which most newspapers carefully 
edited. 

It is impossible to lay down hard and 
fast rules here. But you will understand 
that in this aspect of its work the public 
becomes a very real problem to the news- 
paper. The public insists—and for the 
most part rightly—that it shall know what 
the world is doing; that it shall not be 
treated as a child. In some points the 
newspaper will yield where it prefers not 
to. In others it will stand out against 
pressure, remembering always that while 
consideration must be given the conven- 
tional Young Person, the newspaper is 
published for mature readers. 

This position will always appear halting 
and unsatisfactory to persons of academic 
temperament, who think it a virtue never 
to compromise. But, unfortunately, one 
of the greatest idealists in politics, John 
Morley, was correct when he referred to 
public life as offering only a career where 
‘action is one long second best, and the 
choice is constantly between two evils.” 

I am quite ready to concede that, even 
with these principles admitted, the news- 
paper, like every other imstitution, con- 
stantly falls below its possibilities. Its 
information is frequently faulty and its 
articles imperfectly written. Unhappily, 
the number of perfectly equipped journal- 
ists is hmited. There aren’t enough to go 
round. In this respect the newspaper 
profession is like every other. People 
frequently lament the fact that theatrical 
managers refuse to produce good plays. 
| strongly suspect that the reason the 


managers refuse to produce large numbers 
of “ Peter Pan ” or “ Arms and the Man” 
is that the supply is short. There are 


few clergymen or lawyers or doctors or: 


merchants of the first order, and it is easy 
to point out defects in the work of physi- 
cians and college professors and canal- 
builders. The fundamental trouble lies in 
the limitations of human nature. 

The true histories, you know, have the 
reputation of being unattractive, and the 
interesting ones of being untrue. The 
same difficulty occurs in the conduct of a 
newspaper. It is rare that a reporter can 
be found who can write vividly and accu- 
rately, and with a background of wide, in 
formation. Men who have any one of 
these qualities developed to a high degree 
command large salaries. ‘The man with 
the perfect combination—well, nobody has 
ever had the chance to bid for his 
services. 

After all, the problems of the news- 
paper are those of democracy. Its diffi- 
culties are those that confront any great 
democratic institution that addresses itself 
to the Many, not the Few. There will 
always be many fine people who will feel 
that it fails woefully of: its opportunities, 
that it makes too many concessions to its 
audience, that it is quite hopeless. Many 
persons felt that way about Lincoln in 
the Civil War. ‘They feel so to-day about 
popular government in general. But their 
complaint is really against democracy— 
against human nature. 

If the newspaper is to stand effectively 
for decency and the common welfare, for 
honesty and efficiency in government, for 
industrial progress and the square deal, it 
must appeal to a wide audience, not to 
any limited class, no matter how admira- 


ble that class may be. In making this. 


appeal, in trying with Matthew Arnold’s 
Sophocles to see life truly and see it whole, 
in attempting as best it may to imterpret 
the world, the newspaper finds itself con- 
stantly baffled and perplexed by the in- 
scrutable problem of the public. Which 
helps make the job. 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD 


POWER’ 
BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HE exchange of notes between 
Secretary of State Root and Am- 
bassador Takahira, defining the 

policies of their respective Governments 
in the Far East, gives a distinct interest 
of timeliness to Professor Archibald Cary 
Coolidge’s ‘“* The United States as a World 
Power.” It also serves to emphasize the 
sanity of the views presented in this book 
with regard to the intricate and often vex- 
atious problems affecting the United States 
as a result of its entrance into the arena 
of world politics. Among the different 
Powers Professor Coolidge rates Great 
Britain, Germany, and Japan as the three 
with whom the political dealings of the 
United States are at present of greatest 
importance. In common with other ob- 
servers, he discerns numerous causes for 
discord in our relations with Japan. But, 
unlike those alarmists who have lately 
been proclaiming the inevitability of war, 
he is careful to lay stress on the counter- 
balancing considerations making for peace. 

Especially does he call attention to the 
fact that ‘‘in both lands there are men, 
men high in authority, mindful of the old 
friendship between the two, convinced 
that there is no valid reason why it should 
not continue, and certain that a war be- 
tween them would be not only a folly but 
acrime.” The Root-Takahira agreement 
evidences as impressively as anything 
could the truth of these words and the 
justice of Professor Coolidge’s pointed 
criticism of those who have been found so 
ready to predict war. 

As he reminds the “ glib prophets of 
future conflicts,” they usually overlook the 
many forces working to prevent them. 
“Nations are capable of losing their 
heads and of beginning to fight before 
they know what they are doing, but the 
consequences of modern war are enormous, 
and the uncertainties so fearful that few 
public men will deliberately plan one.” 
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Philosophizing from this standpoint, Pro- 
fessor Coolidge is inclined to be thoroughly 
optimistic in his detailed and most pains- 
taking survey of the present and prospect- 
ive relations between the United States 
and the countries of the outside world, 
though at no time does he shut his eyes 
to clouds on the international horizon. In 
fact, he is so intent on arousing a con- 
sciousness of the responsibilities and duties 
imposed by present-day conditions that 
his pages are in large part devoted to a 
discussion of existing and potential causes 
of friction. 

Quite evidently, he considers the ambi- 
tions of Germany as of prime importance 
in this connection. In his opinion, a situ- 
ation pregnant with disquieting possibili- 
ties has been created by the trade rivalry 
between Germany and the United States, 
by the distrust with which many Americans 
have regarded Germany since the time of 
the Spanish War, and by the fact that 
South America offers practically the only 
field for German colonization, while the 
Monroe Doctrine blocks German expan- 
sion in that quarter. Still, dwelling on the 
various means taken by influential well- 
wishers in both countries to bring them 
together again, and on the signs indicative 
of a return of mutual amity and confidence, 
he finds no real reason for anxiety, at the 
immediate moment at all events. 

‘** Relations between the United States 
and Germany,” he writes, emphatically 
and very truly, “are excellent, and the 
present trend is towards an even better 
understanding. In the isolation in which 
the Germans now find themselves in 
Europe they are more desirous than they 
were before of American good will, and 
are more disposed to second the efforts to 
obtain it which the Emperor has been 
making for some time -past—efforts the 
more successful because his picturesque 
character has always appealed to the im- 
agination of Americans in much the same 
way as that of their own President, with 
whom he has so often been compared. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
They may mot be much impressed by 


have any excuse for misunderstanding it ; 
and, whatever i ible imdividuais 
may have said, the German Government 
since 1903 has shown no enmity to it or 
sign of desire to call it im question. Sus- 
picion in the United States has in conse- 
quence subsided and given place to good 
will.” 

As to Great Britain, Professor Coolidge 
has no hesitancy in affirming that the 
friendliness so much in evidence during 
the past decade possesses qualities of 
permanence, and that the chances are that 
it will increase rather than dimmish. it 
is, he poimts out, quite in agreement with 
the present tendency by which peoples 
group themselves in accordance with a 
common sentiment of nationality, as seen 
in the Pan-Germanic and Pan-Slavic 
movements. Nevertheless, he adds cau- 
tiously, at must not be forgotten that if 
the disappearance of past causes of dis- 


sension and the strengthening of natural 


ties promise well for a continuance of the 


present cordiality, they do not guarantee 
it, since there may again be such sharp 
divergences of interest as to reawaken 
former animosities, and even lead to actual 
conflict. 

Such a divergence of interest he detects 
in the future relations between the United 
States and Great Britain’s premier colony, 
Canada. “The question of the future 
is, Which are going to prevail in the long 
run, the geographical and ethnographical 
influences that tend, and must tend, to 
draw Americans and Canadians together, 
or the historical circumstances which keep 
them apart?” Reviewing the situation 
candidly, he confesses that “ annexation 
is for the moment a dead issue. The 
United States is not eager for it, and 
Canadians are almost unanimously opposed 
to it. They no longer care even for 
reciprocity, which they once longed for.” 
But “ nothing can alter the fact that the 
natural connection of every part of Canada 
is with the lands to the south of it rather 
than with those to the east or-west. ... 
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Remembering, too, the essential similarity 
between the populations on the two sides 
of a purely artificial boundary, we cannot 


conceive of their always remaining sepa- ° 


rated.”’ Here, of course, Professor Coo- 
lidge is touching in an extremely speculative 
way on the happenings of a presumably 
remote future. Of greater concreteness 
Chapters in which, turning from the young 
but already powerful nation to the north, 
he examines the problems mvolved m the 
relations between the United States and 
its southern neighbors. 

Naturally, he has much to say concern- 
ing the policy of Pan-Americanism, which 
looks to a closer drawing together, eco- 
nomically and politically, of English and 
Latim America ; and for once his optimism 
deserts him. As he sums them up, the 


gravest difficulties in the way of Pan- 


Americanism are the incompatibility of 
temperament between English-speaking 
Americans and Americans of the Latin 
Republics, and the suspicion on the part of 
the latter that closer association with the 
United States would soon or late become 
dangerous to their independence. Another 
and far from msignificant obstacle lies in 
the distinction between debtor and creditor 
nations, a point of great interest to the 
student of international politics, and devel- 
oped by Professor Coolidge with unusual 
clearness and vigor. ‘To-day, as he points 


out, one of the main distinctions between 


Latm America and Western Europe is 
that between debtor and creditor, but the 
interests of the United States “are no 
longer entirely on the side of the former,” 
since the United Szates has itself become 
a creditor rather than a debtor nation. 
Hence the coolpess with which the so- 
called Drago Doctrine, of Latin-American 
origin, is received according to which all 
states should be prohibited by interna- 
tional Jaw from collecting cebts from one 
another by force. 

This brings Professor Coolidge to an- 
other and most delicate problem, bound 
up in the relations between the United 
States and the republics of South Amer- 
ica—the problem, namely, of how far the 
United States should go in enforcing the 
Monroe Doctrine in the case of European 
nations seeking to collect just debts from 
defaulting South American republics 


they do realize that the Germams are try- 
ing to be friendly, and they are disposed a 
to be so themselves m return. They 
have now made their interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine so clear that no one can 
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